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INVITATION. 


Visit ORS are always welcome at The Com- 
panion building, and every opportunity is 
gladly given them to witness each stage in the 
process of preparing and issuing the paper. A 
guide is always in readiness to conduct them 
through the various departments, and to point 
out the principal features of interest. As prac- 
tically the entire work of illustrating, printing, 
folding and mailing, in addition to all the details 
of business and editorial management, is carried 
on in this building, there is sufficient diversity 
of occupation to interest every one and well 
repay a visit. 
* @ 


NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. 


Mare H brings the season of activity in the 
+1 maple groves of northern New England. 
Sometimes the season is earlier, sometimes 
later, but usually it is about the middle of 
March—when the days are warmer and the 
nights still cold, when the snow is honey- 
combed, and occasional bare patches are appear- 
ing—that the sap begins to start upward from 
the roots of the sugar-maple. Then thousands 
of farmers tap these trees, more commonly 
known as the rock-maples, and boil down into 
maple - sirup or maple-sugar the sweet fluid 
which flows from their trunks. On many 
farms it is an extensive business,—a thousand 
trees or more are tapped,—and the product is 
shipped to the great centers, where it is a 
luxury eagerly awaited. By many other farm- 
ers it is carried on upon a small scale; the 
sirup and sugar are kept for home consumption 
or sold in the neighboring city. It is a profit- 
able business, for almost no capital is required, 
and the trees give forth a generous yield year 
after year without injury to themselves. 

Modern methods have changed many of the 
old-time picturesque features of maple-sugar- 
making, but the process cannot be otherwise 
than interesting. In early times the trunks of 
the trees were notched, instead of being bored, 
but this was found to be injurious. Then 
wooden spiles were used, and the sap dripped 
into wooden buckets or small troughs hewn 
from logs. Collecting the sap was a slow and 
laborious business, for it was carried in buckets 
suspended from a yoke about a man’s neck. 
The boiling down was done in the open air, 
in a big iron kettle hanging from a tripod of 
stakes. 

For the most part, metal spiles and tin pails 
are now used, and teams with great tanks are 
employed in collecting the sap. The sugar- 
camp, or sap-house, is a rude affair, but is 
fitted with masonry arches for the fires, and 
has large evaporating-pans and storage-vats. 
In tapping the trees, a half-inch auger is usu- 
ally employed, and the tree is bored to a depth 
of about two inches. A large tree is tapped 
in several places, and an uncommonly large 
maple has been known to yield a barrel of sap 
in twenty-four hours. A fair yield for a tree 
is about a gallon of sirup ina season. A gallon 
of sirup makes seven pounds of sugar. Less 
maple-sugar and vastly more maple-sirup is 
now made than in earlier years, as the higher 
price of the sugar is not sufficient compensation 
for the work and waste of the “sugaring-off’’ 
process. 

In the products of the maple-orchards Ver- 
mont leads all the states of the Union. Maine, 
New Hampshire and western Massachusetts 
produce large quantities annually, and New 
York and various Western states also contribute 
much to the market. It is a peculiarly American 
business, and was known to the Indians before 
the first white settlers came. The national 


pure-food laws have struck a severe blow to. 


the extensive business of adulterating and imi- 
tating maple-sugar and maple-sirup, and are a 
protection to the makers of the genuine article. 
* 
LTHOUGH Maine will no doubt always be 
known as the Pine-Tree State, from the 
great pines with which its forests were so rich 
in earlier years, it might now more appropri- 
ately be referred to as the Spruce-Tree State. 
The latest figures show that Maine ranks first 
among all the states of the Union in the pro- 
duction of spruce, yielding about one-third of 
the entire cut, while in the production of pine 
it now ranks fourth. Minnesota now leads in 
pine. As to the production of other kinds of 
lumber, Maine ranks first in balsam-fir, fourth 
in birch and sixth in hemlock. 
& 
MHERST, New Hampshire, will celebrate 
the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of 
its organization during the present year. The 
exact anniversary fell in February, but that 
was not deemed a suitable season for a celebra- 
tion. The first town meeting was held in the 
meeting-house, indicative of the close connec- 
tion in early New England between church 
and state, and was presided over by John 
Goffe, a noted Indian fighter. The town 


recalls with pride that when it celebrated its 
centennial the oration was delivered by Horace 
Greeley, a native of Amherst. 


* 
Lape multitude of visitors who go to the Maine 
coast each year count the lobster as not the 
least of the many attractions of that section, 
and both the state and national governments 
are doing their best to prevent the supply from 
failing. Last year no fewer than one hundred 
and thirty-four million lobster fry were liberated 
at points along the Maine shore. Seventy-five 
places were visited for this purpose by the 
United States hatchery boat Gannet and the 
Maine boat Shelidrake, working in conjunction. 
About eight million fry were also liberated off 
the coast of New Hampshire. The same boats 
liberated about fifteen million cod fry and one 
hundred and eighty-two million flatfish fry. 
& 
T IS said that of all the hundreds of wooden 
ships—three-masted square -riggers—which 
have been built in American yards, only one 
or two are now afloat in the original form 
under the Stars and Stripes. There are some 
which have been converted into schooners, and 
some which have been dismantled and degraded 
to the work of coal-barges, and there are a few 
steel ships. But almost the only surviving 
wooden ship is the Ayran, which was built at 
Bath, Maine, in 1893. The Ayran has made 
many voyages from Atlantic ports to San 
Francisco. Once it went from New York in 
the smart time of one hundred and ten days. 
It is now in Pacific waters. A recent voyage 
between Japan and Honolulu was made in the 
exceptional time of seventeen days. 
& 
TT can be no truce in the warfare against 
the insect pests which endanger the trees of 
New England, although the expense of the 
fight long ago became a serious matter. It 
has fallen by far the most heavily upon Massa- 
chusetts, although the other states, especially 
Maine, have by no means escaped. Appro- 
priations to a total of three hundred and five 
thousand dollars are asked of the Massachusetts 
Legislature, which is now in session. The 
usual appropriation—one hundred and sixty- 
five thousand dollars — is asked for gipsy and 
brown-tail moth suppression, and an additional 
appropriation of one hundred thousand dollars 
to be used in fighting the elm-leaf beetle. Then 
the State Board of Agriculture wants an ap- 
propriation of forty thousand dollars for fighting 
the San José scale. It was estimated a decade 
ago that the gipsy and brown-tail moths had 
damaged the trees of Massachusetts to an extent 
of fully one and one-half million dollars, and 
this total has since been largely increased, al- 
though good progress has been made in checking 
the ravages of the pests. Many people believe 
that all this loss might have been prevented, 
and that all the money used in the fight might 
have been available for other purposes, had the 
work of protecting the native birds begun a 
generation earlier. 
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READY FOR FRIENDS. 


© HAVE friends one must show one- 
self friendly, and in “From My Youth 
Up” Mrs. M. E. Sangster tells of the 
friends all along the line whom she has known 
and valued. One of these was a conductor on 
a street-car in which she often rode. A group 
of women, who sold newspapers at a ferry 
terminal and wore three-cornered shawls pinned 
over their shoulders, were friends with whom 


she exchanged greetings mornings and after- 
noons for nearly a decade. 


To limit friends to the people whose education 
and training resemble one’s own, to limit them 
in any way, is a futile and a foolish thing. 

I knew a man whose work on a newspaper 
— him until long after midnight. e 
sought his home in the gray dawn of the morn- 
ing; and as he genially chatted with the deck- 
hands on the ferry- they learned to watch 
for his coming and confide in him as‘in a 
friend. One summer he snatched a brief holi- 
day across the Atlantic, and casually mentioned 
to one of his friends on the boat that he would 
be absent for a little while. 

‘If you are going to London,’’ said the man, 
ty oy you would take a run to a little place 
not off onl see my mother. I have not 
seen her myself for seven years, but it would 
make her very happy if a gentleman like you 
would tell her he knew her boy in 
America.’’ 

My friend made a note of the address, and 
although his stay in England was short, he 
did not fail to devote one day of it to searching 
out and visiting the mother of the deck-hand. 
In friendship is the essence of democracy. 


* ¢ 


A READY WIT. 


HE late Dr. Edward Everett Hale used 

to tell with a rueful smile a story of his 

boyhood, when, like other boys, he occa- 
sionally mislaid some of his belongings. 

His mittens, in particular, had a strange way 
of disap ing, one at a time. At last his 
mother, by way of assisting his memory, sent 
him out one day with a red mitten on one hand 
and a white mitten on the other. Even at this 
painful crisis, however, his wits helped him. 

‘‘I held one hand in front of me and one 
behind my back,’’ said Doctor Hale, ‘‘and it 
seemed to me that people coming toward me 
would think I had on a pair of white mittens, 
while those walking behind would think I wore 





a pair of bright red ones.’’ 


((H00sING A SCHOOL. The publishers of The Companion 
will be pleased to send to any one requesting it a Catal 
of any Academy, Seminary, Military School, Business College, 
Art, Scientific, Music or Normal School, College or University 

in New England. Address, 





EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, 
The Youth's Companion, Boston. 











We Want Young Men 


To learn Watchmaking, Optics and Engraving. 
With diligence our students graduate in a year’s 
time or less. We have calls for more graduates 
than wecan supply. Watchmakers earn $15 to 
$25 per Week. Write for Free Catalogue. 


WALTHAM HOROLOGICAL SCHOOL, 
Waltham, Mass. 











Water Sypen fer 


Hydro-Pneumatic tank 
in cellar away from frost 
and dust. Compressed air 
—- forces water 

hroughout ‘your house 

and over the house if 

necessary. For further 

details see our larger ad. 

in Companion of March 8. 
‘or Boo 
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often come as the result of neglect 
in the beginning. 


Smith’s Menthol Inhaler 


has kept many a Head Cold and Head- 
ache from going any further. It has 
brought positive relief to sufferers 
from Catarrh, Hay-Fever and Neur- 
algia. There is nothing more sooth- 
ing and healing for the air passages 
ot head and throat than menthol- 
ated air. Five times the quantity 
in Smith’s. Glass tube in nickel 
three inches long. Carry 

it everywhere. 


25 cts. at Dealers or by Mail. 
Ask for Smith’s —and be 
sure it is Smith’s. 
SMITH INHALER CO., Boston, Mass. 
CARTER, CARTER & MEIGS Co. 
Distributing Agts., Boston,Mass. 


‘Wy COMPLICATIONS 
» 








ALL Codfish. 
NO Preservatives. 


we first introduced 


Booklet of Recipes sent Free . 
upon request. 








Beardsley’s 
“SHREDDED” 
Codfish 


Solves the Daily Problem; 


what to have for 
Breakfast or Luncheon. 


The flavor is so delicious. 
So many ways of serving. 
One never tires of it. 


Appetizing — Economical — Convenient. 


We are as exacting in the Quality, as careful 
in the cure and process of “shredding” and 
packing, as we were over 30 years ago, when 


“SHREDDED” Codfish. 


The RED BAND Package 
indicates it’s 


BEARDSLEY '’S. 


the genuine 


J. W. BEARDSLEY’S SONS, 


New York. 


























OST ready roofings 

require special paint- 

ing and coating, and 
unless this is done regu- 
larly, you are sure to have 
leaks and trouble right 
along. 

If you use Amatite, 
nothing of the sort is re- 
quired. You will have real 
roof protection without 
painting of any kind. 

Amatite is made to stay 
waterproof and give pro- 
tection year after year, 
without any thought or 
care on your part. 





First—Because it is wa- 
terproofed with Coal Tar 
Pitch. 





Second—Because it has 
a real Mineral Surface. 

Amatite, owing to these 
features, is the most eco- 
nomical roofing made. Its 
first cost is low, and you 
are saved all future ex- 
pense for repairs or paint 
because it will need nei- 
ther. 

If you haven’t seen Am- 
atite, write for a sample 
to-day. From it you will 
very quickly understand 
why it doesn’t require 
painting; why it does not 
leak; and why it saves 
you money. 

Address nearest office 
to-day. 





New York Chicago 





BARRETT MANUFACTURING CO. 


Philadelphia 
Cincinnati Minneapolis Pittsburg New Orleans KansasCity London, Eng. 


Boston Cleveland St. Louis 
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DRAWN BY W. F. STECHER 


= ELL played! Do it 


again |’? 
“Why, 
stop! 


Anne 
Thwaite, She’s a 
Goblin!” — 

“Oh, if you feel like that 
about it.’? Anne’s enthusiasm 
had faded out into. her usual sweet drawl. 
‘What is this thing, anyhow? I seem to have 
been out of school two months instead of two 
weeks. Who are the Ghosts and the Goblins ?’’ 

‘*Aren’t the names silly? It came from our 
Hallowe’en party, you know, half school were 
Goblins and half Ghosts, and — 

‘Miss Oliphant thinks it’s splendid practise 
for our basket-ball, so —’’ 

‘Betty Kendall, I appoint you a committee 
of one to tell me about it, otherwise I shall go | 
quite mad. Now, between the innings.’’ 

“Tt was this way. You know we were beaten 
in our fall game with the Elms —’’ 

“As if 1 didn’t play left forward in it!’’ 
murmured Anne. ‘‘I hadn’t the measles then. 
Go on.”’ 

‘‘Badly beaten. Because we don’t, or can’t, 
or won’t, practise as steadily as those Elms, do. 
So we organized two clubs here in school, to 
play against each other all winter in the gym. 
*Twill be grand practise and fun, too. We’re 
going to give all the Ghosts — we’re Ghosts, 
you know-—a ball in a couple of weeks, with 
ice-cream—a really noble ball.’’ 

“‘Who’s ‘we’ ?”’ 

“Why, we Ghosts, of course.’’ 

‘You might have found sillier names, I sup- | 
pose, but it seems to me ’twould have been 
hard. Who are Ghosts ?’’ 

“Oh, that’s a joke, Anne,’’ Margaretta 
broke in with her bubbling laugh. ‘‘ Mrs. 


Willow heard about the clubs while we were | to us, so of course they have to be Ghosts. ’’ 


making them up, and so did Miss Parke, and | 


they thought ’twould mix the school all up | 


together, and break up the different camps, 
especially in our class, so they backed Miss 
Oliphant and—here we are.’’ 

‘‘Look at the Goblin team.’? Edith took up 
the tale. ‘‘Who’s on it? Not one of us, 
senior, junior, sophomore or even freshman !”’ 


places for the second inning. ‘“There’s only 
one team player, Lilian Smith, and one sub- 
~~ Katherine Galsworth, among the Gob- 
ins.’? 

‘*Yes, and look over at the Goblin club. Is 
there a single girl of us in it?’’ 

“No. How did it happen ?’’ 

“Happen! Elizabeth Bradford and Kather- 
ine Galsworth started the whole thing at the 
Hallowe’en party. It’s not just basket-ball, 
though that’s the first idea, of course; it’s to 
be debating, and social and—oh, everything, to 
bring all the school together, to break down 
class and clique spirit.’? 

‘‘And I suppose Elizabeth rushed about that 
night, taking her third extra eut, probably, 
setting all the girls we especially want, to join 
the Ghosts. Anyway, when Kate got round, 
the next afternoon, to inviting or electing, or 
however you aid it, all the desirables were 
pledged already. 


Anne smiled without a shade of disapproval. 








| 











A MOMENT’S SILENCE, AND THEN OUT RAN THE GOBLINS. 


‘*A remarkably mean proceeding, I call it. 
What a set you girls are!’’ 

** *You girls!’ Your best friends.’’ 

“‘Oh, one can’t be entirely without society.’’ 
Anne straightened the bow in Betty’s hair. | 


‘*There are always the Goblins, dear.’’ | 
| and Margaretta trooped into Anne’s little room 
|the night of the game. 


Betty openly squeezed Anne. 

“Who is she, the fine forward ?’’ 

‘“‘Anne Thwaite, do you know of the existence | 
| of more than about eleven girls in school?’’ 
A dark, determined-looking girl spoke for the | 
first time—Hester Lampton. 

‘I know of twelve, thank you. How is my | 
dozenth friend these days?’’ Anne’s voice was | 
so very mild in its pleasure that the dark girl | 
was startled by the strong grip of her hand. 

“‘She’s a junior, Anne; came into school this | 
fall, Cecily Spense. She isn’t a Goblin yet; 
she’s just playing with them to-day.’’ 

‘‘She’s going to join them, Betty.’’ 

‘Don’t you be too sure, Edith. She’s going 
to be asked to join the Ghosts.’’ 

And every one joined in Betty’s meaning 
laugh. Anne looked at her friends curiously. 
They were her best friends, and yet a look of 
contempt, faint, shadowy, flickered over af 
face. 

‘*This game would be more fun if Elizabeth 
| had allowed things to be divided more evenly | 
| as to players,’’ she remarked, indifferently. 

“Tt would, indeed. But you can’t have | 
|everything. And all the good players belong | 


‘Yes, I know. Betty, that Cecily Some- 
body must have lots in her.’’ 

‘Oh, I guess she’s a nice enough girl,’’ an- 
swered Betty, absently. 

But Anne settled herself to watch the new 
player with steady, pondering eyes. 

‘“‘“Game! Thank goodness! I couldn’t stand | 


| it much longer seeing those poor children beaten 
Anne surveyed the teams just finding their | 


so.’? Margaretta spoke with kindly superiority. 
“Ghosts, eighteen ; Goblins, two. Don’t cheer, 
girls; it’s too humiliating to them.’’ 

As Anne passed the panting Goblins, she 
heard the new player, Cecily Spense, say cheer- 
fully, even gaily: 

‘*We’re beaten, girls, but we sha’n’t be 
always. We’re a new team, and we’re going 
to shock those Ghosts into shivers some day.’’ | 

Anne surveyed her coolly. She saw a small, | 
sturdily made girl, with a merry brown face, | 
very white teeth, and a smile that was nothing | 
short of compelling in its magnetism. Anne 
sauntered over to her. Anne had done nothing 
impulsively for the last ten years. 

‘You played a great game, and against big 
odds, too,’’ she said. 

Cecily looked at Anne. ‘*Thanks! 
have the odds more even next time.’’ 

Anne smiled. ‘‘I hope so. I play forward, 
too. Come out some afternoon, or in the gym, 
if it’s too cold, and I’ll practise with you.’’ 

Betty, who had come up behind, held her 


We’ll 


GHOSTS *@ AND GOBLINS 
i Gaby. Grace M. Gatteher af 2 .- 


| breath. Anne was a basket-ball genius, 
| never would practise. 
| **All right,’’ returned the still unimpressed 


| I believe. 





| Cecily. ‘‘I’d like to.”’ 
‘Anne! Going to bed now ?’’ Betty, Edith 


‘Come, stay up just 
fifteen minutes longer and help us invite Cecily 
Spense to be a Ghost.’’ 

‘‘T’m not one myself.’’ 

“Goose! We made you a member while you 
were sick. Come along!’’ 

Anne gave her loosened hair a careless twist, 
reefed her kimono round her, and lazily fol- 


| lowed the others out. 


‘Do you call Anne pretty ?’’ whispered Edith 
to Margaretta. 

‘Pretty! She’s a beauty !’’ 
‘*A sleeping beauty, then. 
she is really as cool and indifferent inside as 

she always looks ?’’ 
Cecily Spense, in a very clean 


old, very 


| wrapper, greeted them from behind piles of 


books. 
“Oh, come in! 
window-sill.’’ 


Please sit here; I like the 


‘It’s about this afternoon’s game we’ ve come | 


to talk,’’ said Betty. 
your part of it.’’ 
‘‘Oh, I just shone by contrast, that’s all. I’ve 
played before, and only two of the team have, 
But we’re going to beat you yet.’’ 
‘We'd like you to put that good playing in 


“It was a splendid game— 


|on our team,’’ said Edith. 


**Yes, it’s too bad to waste it on a team that 
can’t ever be much,’’ added Margaretta. 
*‘So we came to invite you to join the Ghosts.’’ 


| Betty’s smile was charming. 


‘*But I’m a Goblin!’ 

‘We understood you hadn’t joined them, 
hadn’t given any promise.’’ 

“No, I hadn’t; but I’m going to. Why, 
there wouldn’t be any fun playing with you 
Ghosts; the game would be a walkover like 
to-dlay’s! Thank you just as much for asking 
me, but I’d rather play where I’ll count for 
something. 
est player.’’ 

‘*The clubs aren’t all just for basket-ball and 
sports; they’re social, too,’’ Margaretta urged. 
‘‘We thought probably you’d like to belong to 
the Ghosts, because the girls in it seem more 
your kind, more congenial.’’ 

Cecily smiled; then her face grew sober. 
**You’re right,’’ she said, without a moment’s 
hesitation. ‘‘I do like the Ghosts, as much as I 
know them, better than I do the Goblins. 
Somehow, the clubs don’t seem fairly divided ; 
almost all the skaters and golfers are in the 
Ghosts, and the actors and writers and good 
scholars and everything!’’ Then she laughed. | 
‘*That’s why I can’t join you, don’t you see? | 
I can skate and play tennis, so I’m bound to | 


who | 


about it.’’ 


Do you suppose | 


On your team I’d be just the poor- 





help the poor Goblins. They 
need me. No, I’ll stick to the 
Goblins, thank you.’’ 

*‘Well!’’ exclaimed all three 
once they were in the corridor. 
‘*Anne, isn’t she a goose?’’ 

Something blazed in Anne’s 
big, blue, dreamy eyes. Then she shrugged 
her shoulders, and answered, sleepily, ‘“‘Why, 
do you know, I thought she was pretty fine 


‘‘Why, where are you going with a bag on 
Monday morning?’’ Betty put her arms round 
Anne as she met her at the foot of the stairs. 
‘0 Anne, honey, you look so queer. Nothing’s 
happened ?”” 

*‘Cheer up, it’s just the measles. 
haven’t got ’em again within a month. 
my eyes; they’re left weak, and I’ve 
rest ’em in the infirmary.’’ 

“Oh, what a shame! I’m so sorry. 
you read or study one bit ?’’ 

‘‘Worse. I’m to sit in the pitch-dark, with a 
blind man’s buff bandage over my eyes.’’ 

‘‘Anne! For how long?’’ 

‘TI don’t know. There’s your class. 
everybody to come and condole with me.’’ 


No, I 
It’s 
got to 


Can’t 


Tell 





‘Tf I have to sit here in the dark one hour 
more, I shall go raving mad, and if another 
girl comes to tell me how awful it must be and 
how she pities me, I shall commit murder !’’ 

Anne clenched her hands tightly behind her 
head and pressed her feet down upon the floor. 
She had been six days in the infirmary, blind- 
folded. 

‘‘Somebody’s in the next room.’’ 
a step, and the door opened softly. 

‘TI don’t believe you’re asleep,’’ called a 
jolly voice, ‘‘so I’m going to say hello! It’s 
nobody but just Cecily Spense.’ 

‘‘What’s happened to you?’’ 

‘‘A sprained ankle. I tried to get downa 
two-minute stairway in one minute. How are 
your affairs looking just now ?’’ 

Anne hesitated; she had answered her dear 
friends with brave serenity; to this stranger 
she cried out in piteous truthfulness: 

“Oh, I’m so tired of it, and the doctor says 
days, maybe weeks, more, and then ‘extreme 
care’ all winter. It’s—it’s dreadful!’’ 

‘T am so sorry!’’ Somehow Anne felt as if 
sympathy had flowed out to her in those four 
words. 

‘T’ll have just about time to finish these 
cards before my dinner comes in,’’ said Cecily, 
again cheerfully. 

**Lessons ?”’ 

‘*New library cards for Miss Casper.’’ 

‘“‘Why, what a good one you are to do them 
for her.’’ 

“‘Oh,’’ Cecily said, laughing, ‘‘she pays me, 
so many cards, so much money.’’ 

*‘T hope it’s a lot of money, then.’’ 

‘Indeed it isn’t,’’ said Cecily, ‘‘but every 
little helps. I do ever so many odd errands and 
turns for her.’’ 

‘Don’t you tutor, too?’’ 

‘*Tutor, and deliver my corridor mail, and 
put the flowers in chapel, and sit at the library 


She heard 








desk off hours, and help in the office. Oh, I’m | 


a useful citizen.’’ 

‘‘When do you play ?’’ 

‘Not so often. But you saw me at the bas- 
ket-ball game. Saw me beaten, but 1’m not 
going to be beaten always.’’ 

‘‘Isn’t it hard to work like that?’’ 

‘*Yes, it’s hard. My education is worth all 


I’m doing to earn it, but I hope my little sisters | 


will never have to work as I do for theirs.’’ 
Anne was silent, thinking. 


‘It’s not so bad all the time,’’ went on the | 
| see dear old Anne beaten.’’ 


cheerful voice. ‘‘Some days I regularly exult 


in the fight.’’ 


| she wants! 
-but I’m not going back on her. I hope she 


‘win or die’ expression on,’’ she muttered, 
from experience. ‘‘Now for it!’’ 
‘‘Anne’s a Goblin!’’ ‘‘Anne’s gone back on 


| us!’? ran in whispers among the girls. 


Betty turned fiercely upon them all. ‘‘Anne 
Thwaite has a perfect right to play wherever 
I’m just as much amazed as you, 


plays better than she ever did in her life !’’ 

“‘T guess this is a house divided against it- 
self.’? Edith’s laugh was a little forced. ‘‘I 
want the Ghosts to win, but I couldn’t bear to 


“Oh, well, it’s all the same school, Ghosts 


‘T don’t believe I know what fighting is,’’ jor Goblins.’’ And although no one realized it, 


pondered Anne, aloud. 
come, — I’m afraid quick go, too, —and I’ve 


always had everything done for me. No, 1| 


don’t believe 1 could fight.’ 

‘Fight! Why, aren’t you fighting right this 
minute in there? Haven’t I heard you all day 
—I couldn’t help it, the walls are so thin—say- 
ing to every girl who was ‘terribly sorry,’ or 
‘just awfully concerned,’ ‘Oh, I’ll be all right 
in a couple of days!’ ‘Oh, I’m having a jolly 
good rest here!’ And don’t I know this minute 
you’d like to shriek and shriek and beat your 
head against the wall? Fight!’’ 

A silence fell, in which something sweet and 
friendly seemed to grow up between them. 

‘Is it the fight that makes you play basket- 
ball with the Goblins instead of with us 
Ghosts ?’’ Anne asked, after a while. 

**Yes, a bit. 
Julius Cesary feeling, too, ‘first at Ravenna, 
rather than second at Rome.’ Besides, you 
weren’t here, so you don’t know how the clubs 
were started at the Hallowe’en party, in a regu- 
lar ‘era of good feeling,’ to break up the differ- 
ent camps that are spoiling this school with 
their jealousies and squabbles. We were going 
to have some of the best of the girls from all 
the classes in each club, and so keep them equal 
and get fun out of it. And what did that Eliza- 
beth Bradford and half a dozen other girls of— 
of—your friends do but ask every single last girl 
who could play basket-ball, or sing, or skate, or 
write, or anything, into the Ghosts, and ruin | 
the Goblins !’’ 

‘But you had a chance to be a Ghost!’’ 

**Yes, because I can do things, too. They’re 
nice girls, those Goblins, and bright, only they 
can’t lead. 
and spirit had mixed in with them, their club 
would have been a very different story, and 
they’d have had some fun out of it. Those 
clubs were formed to bring the school together, 
and it’s more separated than it ever has been.’’ 

‘Do you think the Goblins’ team can pos- 
sibly beat us—beat the Ghosts in basket-ball?’’ 

“They shall beat! If we had another for- 
ward I’d feel a different captain. We can work 
up our guards into something, there’s a little 
freshman we can make into a regular stone 
wall, and our centers will do, but one forward 
can’t do it all. And if I only had some bright, 
alive, enthusiastic girl !’’ 

‘Do you know,’’ Anne’s cool voice sounded 
odd even to herself, ‘‘I believe I can find you 
such a girl.’’ 

‘Now, don’t you honestly think it doesn’t 
show good sense in those Goblins to challenge 
us again so soon? Why, it’s only six weeks 
since we beat them out of their shoes !’’ 

‘Well, you know, Betty, if they’re going to 
play us at all this semester they’ll have to do 
it now. Christmas vacation next week.’’ 

‘*Yes, I know, Edith, but — Hello, Anne! 
Anne Thwaite! Wait for us!’ 

The tall figure skimming on ahead slipped 
into the gymnasium. 

‘‘Whatever’s the matter with Anne, she’s in 
such a hurry to get to the game?’’ ejaculated 
Margaretta. 

“Oh, she’s going to give that Cecily Spense 
a word of motherly advice as to how to beat 
us,’’ said Edith, laughing. ‘‘Anne and Cecily 
are heart’s-desire friends lately.’’ 

The Ghosts were ranged on the north side of 
the gymnasium, the early comers in the run- 
ning-gallery, the late ones on the floor against 
the wall. The Goblins held the south wall. 

The Goblins were small in numbers, and in 
spite of their red-and-black banner, and the 
yards of ribbon in which they had decked them- 
selves, looked forlorn, and beaten already. The 
powerful, numerous Ghosts drowned out the 
cheers of their enemies by mere talking. 

‘‘Here we come! Don’t we look gay?’’ 

Seven Ghosts and three substitutes trotted, 
smiling, across the gymnasium floor, big green 
rosettes bobbing on the front of their blue 
blouses. They looked confident and calm and 
happy as they lined up by their goal. A great 
cheer greeted them from their friends. 

A moment’s silence, and 





But I’m afraid I’ve a kind of | 





| gaily. 





If some of you girls with initiative | 








‘My lessons are quick | with these light words Margaretta leaped the 


gulf that all the autumn had cut the school 
into two hostile countries. 

‘Now that’s what I calla game!’’ Edith 
stood up stiffly from her knees. ‘‘We worked, 


| but we beat !’” 


“Good-by me! 
were done for !’’ 

‘*Four—two! Wasn’t Anne splendid ?’’ 

“Of course, she always is. How about that 
Cecily? She can play!’’ 

‘Did you watch their freshman guard? She 
ought to be on the team.’’ 

‘*Let’s give the Goblins a rouser of a cheer !’’ 

All the Ghosts gave it, then poured down the 
stairs to congratulate their own team. 

Betty made straight for Anne. 

“© Anne Thwaite!’’ she whispered, half- 
shaking, half-hugging her. ‘‘What won’t you 
do next ?’’ 

‘‘Anne,’’ Edith had her by the hand, ‘‘you 
can’t stay a Goblin! My, but your Goblins 
played! But you’ll come back to us.’’ 

‘‘Honey, be a Ghost again!’’ cried Frances 
and Hildegarde and Martha, and all Anne’s 
particular friends. ‘‘For,’’ said Betty, ‘‘you 
know, Anne, you can’t stand being on the side 
that always is beaten.’’ 

‘*You’re right there, Betty, I can’t stand 
being beaten always.’’ Anne’s voice rang out 


I thought once we Ghosts 





“And I won’t stand being beaten 


always! Therefore, you Ghosts—look out!’’ 
And suddenly swinging one arm round Cecily 
and the other round the small freshman guard, 
Anne swept them into the dressing-rooms. 

Warm on the oval lay the spring sun, gay 
nodded the spring flowers that bordered the 
outer edges, and happy were all the girls, out- 
doors for their first game. On the left of the 
oval sat the Ghosts, their banner flying wide in 
the breeze, its swaying staff grasped by those 
loyal spirits, Edith and Margaretta. 

At first glance scores of Ghosts seemed miss- 
ing, but when you looked abroad over the 
field you saw their jolly faces laughing under 
the gorgeous red sign of the Goblin! There 
sat Hester and Josephine and Polly, and 
other famous Ghosts, and yes, actually, Betty 
herself. The game had paused on a technical 
point which the umpires were looking up, and 
while they waited, the girls chaffed each other 
across the field, but in good-humored fun. 

‘Do you know, Retta, I actually don’t care 
a bit if we lose, and yet I love this game, too,’’ 
murmured Edith. ‘‘Queer, isn’t it?’’ 

“Oh, I don’t know. This is our team, but 
Beth and Jo and Anne are Goblins, so —’’ 

*‘We have a heart in both camps. We’ll have 
to play quick, there’s only a min 

“Oh!’? Anne had leaped for a wonderful 
catch, and then, whirling, had sent the ball into 
the basket. In an instant the girls swept out 
on the field, circling about the two teams. 

‘Who says Ghosts now ?’”’ cheered Betty. 

‘Who wins last wins best !’’ exulted Hester. 

Edith and Margaretta and other Ghost leaders 
had reached the very heart of the circle, Eliza- 
beth, the Ghost captain, Cecily, the Goblin 
captain, and Anne. Elizabeth, panting hard, 
turned her face upon Betty and Hester, a face 
for an instant defeated, disappointed. Then 
she laughed, a good, jolly, sweet laugh, and 
swinging her arms out wide, she seemed to 
gather both teams into her embrace. 

*T don’t care! It’s not like being beaten by 
the Elms. This is all just in the family.’’ 
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ECAUSE he had SOFAS IPA WA the thongs Nig side- 
B killed a spike (Os ee SS OARS SES stepped gingerly. 

buck on the first QZ <== <SS, Dan was in a hurry, 
day of the open season, and although the horse 





July 15th, and because 
the California law 
limits the number of deer a hunter may kill in 
a season to two bucks, Dan White was anxious 
that his second should be a big fellow, full- 
antlered and heavy. 

So, mounted on his horse Nig, he took the 
steep, little-used trail up the brushy head of 
the Verdugo Cafion to the high ridges. He 


DRAWN BY CHASE EMERSON 


BY TERRY E. STEPHENSON 


was nervous, he did 
not take the time to 
tie a rope round his neck to make him secure. 

When the lariat was loosened Dan made one 
end of it fast to the pommel. It was his inten- 
tion to throw the buck across the saddle and 
lash him there. Dan would walk ahead, and 
Nig would follow without a lead-rope. 

Dan circled the carcass with his arms, lifted 





THE MISSILE STRUCK THE 


ANIMAL SQUARELY BETWEEN THE EYES, AND PUT HIM TO INSTANT FLIGHT. 


reached a potrero, a large, almost level area 
there between the tops of the surrounding 
ridges. Near a boxed spring, the water of 
which was well-guarded with spout and 
trough, Dan made camp. Aside from this 
spring there was no water closer than the 
cafion bottoms, separated from the potrero 
by great masses of precipice and mountainsides 
matted with manzanita, scrub-oak and grease- 


then out ran the | wood. 


Goblins. Across each girl’s chest was ‘‘Gob- For years Dan’s father had sent a few cattle 


lins’’ in great red letters. 

‘What upon earth — What! Edith, Mar- | 
garetta—do you see?’’ 

‘‘Anne Thwaite!’’ 

Anne, standing at the Goblin goal, turned 
her face and her breast, bearing the flaming 
‘‘Goblins’’ on it, full on her friends, but made 
no sign she heard their shout. She was pale, 
her figure drooped a little, she seemed very 
tired. 


The Ghost about to play against her clenched | 


her hands and closed her lips. 





‘‘Anne’s got her! Dan unknotted his lariat. 


| to the potrero for summer-feeding, and except 


when they were driven there and driven away 
| it was seldom that any one visited the place. 

The first evening Dan shot a magnificent 
buck, a quarter of a mile from the spring. 
Half an hour later he had the animal strung up 
at his camp, and it was with considerable pride 
that the young hunter dressed his game. 





Early the next morning Dan got ready to 
start home. Nig, saddled and bridled, the | 
reins dropped over a snag, seemed restless as 
At every pull of | 


it off the pegs, and let it drop over his shoulder. 
With his burden, he had approached within a 
yard of the saddle, when the horse took sudden 
fright, either from the sight of the carcass or 
the smell of blood. Dan was much surprised 
at what followed, for he had often used Nig on 
hunting trips, and never before had the horse 
played him such a trick. 

Nig was thoroughly frightened. Snorting, 
with his eyes opened wide, he lay back on the 
reins. Once he began to pull, his fright grew 
to panic. The strap behind Nig’s ears snapped, 
and as the bridle dropped to the ground, the 
horse almost fell, so hard was he struggling. 
He recovered himself, whirled and ran. 

Dan was standing on the coils of the rope, 
one end of which was tied to the saddle-horn. 
Weighted down with the buck, he was unable 
to jump to save himself, and his feet were 
jerked out from under him. The deer’s carcass 
landed across Dan’s knees, and in that instant 


| the hunter knew he was hurt. 


Dan used his elbows to draw his body free. 
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He ruefully felt of his legs. ‘‘No bones broken, 
1 guess,’’ was his conclusion, although both 
knees pained him terribly. 

He tried to rise. 

‘Wow !’? 

He sank to the ground. The cry had come 
in spite of himself. It was his right leg that 
gave him the most agony. He began to fear 
the truth—that it was broken. 

“‘T am in a bad fix if these pegs won’t hold 
me up!’’ thought Dan. ‘‘I should have tied 
that bronco-blooded beast.’’ 

He tested the left leg. Although wrenched 
and bruised, it had no broken bone. After 
sliding to a near-by log, Dan raised himself 
with his arms and got his weight on the left 
leg. Seated on the oak leaves, the young moun- 
taineer calmly reviewed the situation. Nig, 
who was on the far slope, eating, could not be 
caught, that Dan knew. Without Nig, how 
could he get off the mountain? 

Unless help came, he might lie there for days 
and suffer agony, and without a physician’s 
care, his leg might get in such shape that it 
would be stiffened for life. He would not 
starve, he knew, for he could cook pieces of 
venison, and there were his provisions. 

The chances were all against any one coming 
to the potrero, for it was far from the regularly 
used trails. He had told his father that he 
might not be back for two weeks, for should he 
fail to get his buck on the potrero, it was his 
intention to ride over to the Trabuco. 

Firing the rifle would be of no avail, for by 
the time the reverberations reached the nearest 
eafion no chance hearer could tell where the 
sound started. But Dan did not give up in 
despair, as many a person in his place might 
have done. He determined to keep his eyes 
open and his wits about him, that he might 
take advantage of whatever opportunity might 
arise for helping himself. 

‘Tf I can’t travel any other way, I’ll crawl,’”’ 
he said to himself. 

But Dan could not crawl. Locomotion by 
the least painful method he tried was slow. 
From a sitting position he placed his hands 
behind him, put his weight on his arms, and 
drew his body backward. In this way he 
managed to move what few feet he found it 
necessary to go. He straightened out the deer 
and covered it with a bit of canvas and his coat 
to keep off the flies. 

He had learned that it is important that a 
seriously injured knee be kept high to keep the 
swelling down. Dan bunched his blanket for a 
pillow, and lifted his legs upon the log. The 
left leg did not need elevating, he thought, but 
he might as well get it in the air, too. 

He lay back on the ground and looked up 
through the thick oak leaves at bits of blue sky 
here and there. 

What a predicament ! 

He heard Nig walking slowly toward the 
spring a few yards away. 

“Tt’s water you want, is it? Well, you 
won’t get any if I can help it. Get out!’’ 

Nig stopped and threw his ears forward. 

‘ ‘Ki-yi 1? 

Nig shook his head and ran. 

Dan had yelled out of pique, but the effect 
gave him an idea. 

The water dripping from the low-built trough 
sank quickly out of sight, leaving hardly a 
puddle. Except this trough, Dan knew there 
was no drinking-place for the horse on the 
potrero. This was the point of vantage that 
Dan made up his mind would bring him help 
if anything would. 

He lifted his throbbing leg off the log. Then 
slowly he moved backward, pulling his blanket 
after him. On reaching the spring he tossed 
the blanket over the trough. 

Dragging himself through sticky mud, Dan 
used stones and sticks to wedge the blanket 
securely at the bottom. Then he made his 
way back to the log. 

He raked together a pile of oak leaves for a 
pillow, put his legs high above him again, and 
settled his back on the earth. 

It was now getting well along toward noon, 
and the heat quivered on the potrero. 

‘Nig must have forgotten to drink this morn- 
ing,’’ thought Dan. ‘‘Here he comes for another 
try.’’ 

Dan waited until Nig had neared the trough. 
A sudden yell sent the horse ‘‘cavorting’’ away, 
the rope singing on the ground behind him. 

All through the long afternoon Dan lay on 
his back. He tried not to move, for every 
movement meant added pain. In spite of the 
fact that the leg was kept high, it swelled 
some, and the pain increased. 

The cattle, accustomed to drinking at dusk, 
drew near and looked anxiously at Dan with 
their eyes wide open, but at every shout they 
lumbered away. 

Nig, in spite of yells, got near enough to 
reach his nose against the soggy blanket, and 
doubtless, had not the blanket been there, he 
would have got a few swallows to satisfy his 
thirst. Dan drew a rifle cartridge from his 
pocket, and sitting up, whirled it at the horse. 
The missile struck the animal squarely between 
the eyes, and put him to instant flight. 

A half-hour later, when darkness had come 
on the ridges, the alert ears of Dan, as he lay 
open-eyed, caught the clashing of hoofs on 
stones. He raised himself to an elbow, and 
listened intently. Nig was headed through the 
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prush at the little rise to the left, making his way 
toward the trail that dropped off the potrero. 

The scratching of scrub-oak against the 
leather came to Dan’s ears. Then the hoof- 
clashing went steadily up the rise, and over 
the edge. ‘ 

‘*He’s started at last !’’ 

Dan lay back on the earth, closed his eyes 
and hoped he could sleep. That would be the 
easiest way to pass time. 

It grew chilly. Dan took the canvas and his 
coat from the carcass of the deer. The swollen 
leg seemed very cold, and the coat was wrapped 
tightly about it. The canvas was drawn over 
Dan’s shoulders for warmth. 

The moon came up, clear and big there on 
the high mountain range. Many times before 
the young mountaineer had watched its wonder- 
ful progress, but never before so mixed with 
anxiety as to what the morrow would bring 
forth. 

Suppose that dragging rope should catch 
somewhere in the rocks and throw Nig off a 
cliff? Dan did not care to think of it, but the 
vision grew on him. His resting-place became 
uncomfortable. 

‘I’m letting my fears get away with me,’’ 
he declared to himself. ‘“The horse is doing 
just what I wanted him todo. I’ll quit worry- 
ing. I’ll keep my nerve if I never see another 
human being.’’ 

The resolve eased Dan’s mind, and not at all 
disheartened, he dozed a little, although com- 
plete rest was impossible. 

Morning came, and stiff and sore though he 
was, his right leg feeling heavy as lead, Dan 
slid backward to the trough and pulled off the 
blanket, that the cattle might drink. 

Nig was not in sight. 

“Tf worse comes to worst,’’? thought Dan, 
when the middle of the day approached and no 
sounds had come from the trail, ‘‘I can start a 
fire in that brush. It would burn like gasoline, 
and every forest ranger and rancher in sight of 


¥FOREIGN FARM LIFES 
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the smoke would be here on the double quick. | at great personal pains, which is not just 
But it won’t do. The fire would wipe out | like every other thatched roof in the village. 

everything from here to Old Saddleback, and 
might roast a dozen or two men who couldn’t | lands there is nothing like the array of conve- 
get away.’’ nient inventions that are common in America, 

He tried to stand on his left leg, thinking he ' but there are many more hand-made things, 
might fashion a pair of crutches, and with 
them and that leg get down the mountain ; but 
the leg would not stand the test. It seemed 
bound to fly outward at the knee. 

There was nothing to do but wait. Dan had 
lain down, and was again watching the tiny 
patches of blue, when he became suddenly 
alert. There was the sound of distant clatter 
on the trail. Dan’s eyes grew bright, and a 
smile came. The sounds became more distinct. 

After a time a vaquero, riding a horse and 
leading Nig, broke through the brush of the 
rise. 

‘‘Here I am!’ yelled Dan. ‘‘Nearly as 
sound as a dollar!’’ 

“Glad to see you alive, Dan!’’ responded the 
vaquero. ‘‘When I came across your horse at 
the crossing of the creek, with his bridle gone 
and the lariat hanging from the saddle, I was | and it is the boys and girls of the family who 
afraid I’d find you a fit subject for the coroner.”’ | are taught how to make these things with their 

‘A long way from it. I’ve got a mighty | own hands. 
bad leg here, but we will get it down the trail | The boy or girl who can make things has a 
all right if that black beast doesn’t try to get | wonderful start in life. The trouble with so 
even with me for keeping him away from the| many country as well as city children in 
spring. I wanted him to be my messenger, America, where we can buy everything, is that 
and the only way I had of making him take to | they are never taught to create anything them- 
the trail was to cut off his water-supply.’’ | selves. They have a book education, perhaps, 








CHILDREN GATHERING FPAPER-PLANT SEEDS 
IN JAPAN. 


In the house furniture of the poor of other | 





The vaquero mended Nig’s bridle while some | but they cannot do any definite thing which has 


venison was broiling for their meal. 
eating and pouring water on the camp-fire, the 
vaquero hung the deer over his own horse and 
helped Dan to mount Nig. He saw Dan’s face 
grow pale. It was plain that intense pain 
brought the paleness, but there came no word | 
of complaint. Instead, Dan said, ‘“The more I 
look at that buck the bigger he seems. I came | 
up here after the finest buck there was in the 
mountains, and I got him. Let’s hit the trail.’”’ 
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eultural Society 

recently sent a 
commission to study 
American farms and 
farm life. 'The members 
of this commission trav- 
elled from end to end of 
the country, and studied 
for themselves the condi- 
tions as they found them, 
and later published their 
report, which they closed 


Tien German Agri- 


Minster and Bonn ; 


with this rather striking of Botanists, the American Association for the farm boy here than 
incident : the Advancement of Science, the Ameri- it does to the European 

In the farmhouse of a can Pomological Society, and others; an peasant, who has always 
prosperous German farm- authoritative writer on botanical subjects. had social life? Some 


er on the great prairies, 
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explorations of the Department of Agri- 
culture; and a member of four expedi- 
tions, organizer of the work of seed and 
plant introduction, now under his direc- 
tion; member of the International Society 


to his farm each day— 
and so one does not hear 
abroad of the terrible | 
loneliness of farm life, | 
and of farmers’ wives | 
who end their lives in 
insane asylums as vic- 
tims of melancholia. 
May not the isolated 
farmhouses of America 
be also responsible for 
the fact that city life 
appeals so much more to 


in charge of foreign 





one in America, whose 





where they were enter- 
tained, members of the commission inquired 
of their hostess, who had been born and lived 
many years in Germany, how she liked life in 
America. ‘‘Ah, sirs,’? she replied, with a 
sigh, ‘‘the living here is better, but not so 
pleasant. ’? 

In a sentence, this compares the life on an 
American farm with the life of the European 





A CHINESE SWAMP CROP. 


peasant. The fierce desire of Americans to get 
on, to get rich, to give their children more 
wdvantages than they themselves have known, 
's rare abroad, where the common ambition is 
to have enough to live on and a good time in 
the living. 

I remember a moonlight night in Portugal, a 
night so brilliant as to tempt us for a drive over 
the good macadam roads of the country. We 
passed through a small village of farmhouses, 
— in their tile roofs and whitewashed 
concrete, ° 


Dancing in the Street. 


HE jingle of our horses’ bells announced 

our coming, and scattered merry groups 

of men and women who were dancing in 
the streets. As the music—and it was good 
'nusic, too—died away behind us, we realized 
ow impossible it would be to find such spon- 
‘taneous frolicking in our own country. And 
yet many a farmer of the great prairies could 
sell his farm and with the money buy up all 
the worldly goods of this whole town. 
A farmer’s life in Europe is a social one. He 
lives in a little town, and rides back and forth 








name I have forgotten, 
has been so much impressed with this idea that 
he even suggests advantages that might come 
from triangular-shaped farms, with the farm- 
houses near together at the points, to decrease 
the isolation. 

We are the richest nation in the world, and 
also the richest in labor-saving devices, but this 
very abundance of machine-made things carries 
certain disadvantages with it. Are not our boys 
and girls losing the skill of their hands, and are 
not our houses being filled with cheap and ugly 
things? For it is a curious fact that the crudest 
thing, if made by hand, has an individuality 
and beauty of its own, a part of its maker 
stamped upon it, which the machine-made | 
article, turned out by the million, can never 
attain. 

Our farmers buy many more things than do 
those of foreign countries. The modern farm- 
house of our great plains is . 
filled with machine-made fur- 
niture, machine-made carpets, 
machine-made cooking utensils 
—everything there is machine- 
made. 

Whether it is due to this uni- 
versal use of machine-made 
things or not, the fact remains 
that travellers abroad always 
remark on the beauty of the 
hand - made things, and any 
comparison which is drawn 
between the beauty of a siding- 
shingled farmhouse and a 
cement - tiled peasant’s house 
or a bamboo-thatched hut is 
not in favor of the American 
house. 

I have often wondered if the 
reason why the average farm- 
house in America looks so inar- 
tistic is not due to the fact 
that its inhabitants have often 
had nothing to do with the making of it, 
while in foreign farmhouses there are always 
signs of the handiwork of its occupants—such 
as a brushwork fence neatly made, enclosing 
the back yard, or a thatched roof put on 





BRUSHWOR 


|the willows which they 


After |a market value, and do it so well that there 


will be money in it. 
The Skilful Hands. 


KNOW a little island in the Atlantic, about 

three times the size of the District of 

Columbia, where the country people are so 
poor and ignorant that many of them have never 
seen their own faces in a looking-glass. The 
land is so steep that it must be terraced to keep 
the good soil from being washed into the sea, 
and yet I venture to say that there are boys 
and girls on this little island of Madeira who 
could give our young people many points on 
how to use their hands skilfully. 

Boys of ten can make willow chairs, willow 
boxes, willow baskets, in 
fact, almost anything out 
of the slender branches of 


gather from the wet places 
on the hillsides. The girls 
begin to use their hands as 
soon as they can toddle, and 
when they are thirteen they 
can make some of the most 
beautiful embroidery in the 
world. 

It is true, they do not 
know how to read or write, 
but, after all, is it every- 
thing to know how to do 
this? 

Have we not gone too 
far to the other extreme 
when we insist that a child 
shall know how to read 
and write before he can 
even make his own toys to play with? There 
was a time, you know, when the knights and 
the ladies disdained to learn how to read or 
write. The scriveners were looked down upon, 
and the only great occupation of the world was 
that of war. 

May it not be possible that we have yet another 
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|movement for the introduction of the small 
industries into the home. 
They flourish in regions of the country where 
conditions are in the so-called ‘‘primitive’’ 
state, and where the school system has not got 
| @ firm hold, such as the mountains of Kentucky 
and Tennessee. I predict that it will be from 
these very regions that will come some of the 
best material for the great work of the world. 
The arts and crafts movement is in the right 
direction, and also the many organized cottage 
industries. 

There is another point, too, in the development 
of home industries which ought to appeal to us 





A CHILD-TENDED PAPER-MILL IN JAPAN 


|more than it does, and that is their use as 
testing-grounds or laboratories for the utilization 
of resources which are now quite unused. 
There are thousands of square miles of marsh 
| plants in America, and almost nothing is done 
| with them. Are these plants valueless? The 
| Orientals have not thought so, for they make 
all sorts of mats and screens from them, and 
we buy them by the millions of yards. 

One of the greatest of Japan’s exports to-day 
has grown out of the home industry of a 
group of villages in the rice lands of the 
southern province, which probably started 
hundreds of years ago, when the housewives 
made their own mats for the floors. 

Throughout the mountains of the same coun- 
try are scattered little paper-mills, and small 
patches of paper-plants are grown to feed 
i them, and from these home mills the finest, 

silkiest papers in the 
world are shipped. 

From this little home 
industry has grown up the 
whole paper commerce of 
this remarkable people, 
which could not get along 
without its paper. It 
would be interesting to 
trace the manufacture of 
this paper back to the 
time when it was first 
started in the home of 
some mountain family. 

The Department of Agri- 
culture of America has 
just recently discovered 
that there is a possible 
use for the common reeds 
which grow along our 
great waterways, and 
: which are now valued 
| only for the shelter they furnish the reedbirds 
| that are hunted by the sportsmen. 

When woven into a matting, they make a 
substitute for lath, which bids fair to be just as 
| good as wood, or for many purposes better. It 

was thepinch of necessity in some Swedish fam- 
| ily that first led to the use of these reeds, and 


change to make in our ideas of human work | from this home use has growna large industry 
before they are as advanced as our material | in that country, and four-fifths of the cheap 
progress in other directions demands that they | houses of the land are lathed with these reeds. 
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should be? 

The instinct for work is a more important 
security of a child’s future than the inheritance 
of a fortune, and the children of such races as 
the Japanese, the Chinese and the East-Indian 
have it soon developed, for they are sur- 
rounded by the every-day work of the world, 
and have to take part early in it. They grow 
up into their place in it natu- 
rally and contentedly. 

And although I would not 
convey the impression that it 
were good for the playtime of 
childhood to be shortened and 
the spirit of play crushed out, 
still there is something of dis- 
tinct value for young people 
in being in the midst of a home 
industry. There is in these 
home industries something that 
stimulates the creative instinct, 
encourages young minds to put 
their ideas into concrete shape 
and test them, which no school 
in the world can equal. It is 
working out a new idea and 
making it a success, instead of 
studying a book and getting a 
grade. 

Children in the Orient, in 
other words, serve an appren- 
ticeship in their own homes, 
under the direction of their own parents; and 
there is a certain advantage in this form of 
training which I wish could be incorporated 
into the lives of American children. But this 
will be very difficult until there is a strong 


K FENCE. 


The sandals of the Japanese, which corre- 
|spond to our shoes, are many of them made 
from the leaf sheaths of the bamboo-plant, and 
the children of the country are sent to gather 
them by the cart-load and spread them out in 
the courtyards to dry. The people are shod, 
as it were, with the waste material from a plant 

which as yet we Americans have never learned 
to use. The cane of our Southern cane-brakes 
is a native bamboo, and there are thousands of 
acres of it; but as yet no use has been found 
for it by the most inventive people in the world. 


Make Things at Home. 


to return to those days when the things round 
every country home came up for some use 

|or other, The struggle for existence is so sharp 
that the poor will not make their own things 
for home use when they can buy them much 
more cheaply. But it should be borne in mind 
that as a nation this practise of throwing all 
the work into factories, and leaving no home 
industries with which the new generations can 
be inspired as they grow up, is not a good plan. 
Already the factory and the farm are too far 
apart. The man in the field does not have the 
faintest conception of the possibilities of ma- 
|chines and chemicals to turn to account the 
various kinds of plant or animal material, and 
the factory man does not realize at all that there 
|are thousands of kinds of plants, each with 
different sorts of as yet untested fibers or gums 
or oils or other substances. It is in the little 
home laboratories and home machine-shops that 

| these things come together, and I think some 


|: WOULD, of course, be out of the question 
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method for their encouragement should be 
found, if only for the educational effect that 
they have. 

Everywhere the complaint is heard that the 
skilled mechanic is disappearing from America, 
and his place is being filled with overconfident 
and untrained workmen. ‘The home apprentice- 
ship has disappeared, and without the small 
home industry it is hard to see how this can 
be revived, or how the quality of workmanship 
can be improved. 

American agriculture has made great strides, 
and the whole world is looking on and wonder- 
ing what new machine we will put next in the 
field, but we must not imagine that we have 
solved all the problems when we have invented 
a new harvester or a cotton-gin. Some of the 
best cotton-planters in the South would have 
been surprised to hear the opinion of a cotton 
expert from Egypt, the land of the Pharaohs, 
after he had spent some time in investigating 
the cotton-plantations of the Southern States. 

His statement, ‘‘I don’t really see that the 
Egyptian fellah has anything to learn from the 
American cotton-planter,’’ should rouse us to a 
realization of the fact that while we are forging 
ahead along our own lines of inquiry, the rest 
of the world is also improving rapidly. 

There are just as good vineyardists in Italy 
and France as there are in California; the 





Chinese are the best vegetable-growers in the 
world; the Argentine ranchman knows quite as 
much about alfalfa as we do; Chile will come 
into the fruit markets of the country with as 
fine fruit as California as soon as the Panama 
Canal is opened up; and India with its millions 
is waking up to the manufacturing power 
-which lies in its minds and hands. 

This year China will have hundreds of stu- 
dents in America studying our industries. We 
are sending practically no one there, and are 
not even making any arrangements to keep pace 
with her new literature in the sciences and arts. 
And we are, as a people, ignorant also of the 
scientific writings of the Japanese, although 
their educated men all read ours, and are quite 
familiar with everything important that is pub- 
lished here. 

In the ‘‘Complete Collection of Family 
Jewels,’’ a book that was in use in the Chinese 
schools centuries before Columbus discovered 
America, is found the adage, ‘‘Better little and 
fine than much and coarse.’’ 

Let not the boys and girls of the country 
despise the education of the hands which the 
harder conditions of life have imposed on their 
less fortunate foreign cousins, for it gives a kind 
of training which book-learning does not give, 
and fits for a service in the world, the nobility 
of which is increasing every day. 





| clothes back. 


Rant TAYLOR’S home was in New| timidly asked when they were going to take the 


York City, but his father, who was Ell- 

mington-born, had sent him to spend the 
summer with his aunt, Mrs. Jim Spencer. 
Jim Spencer was good-humored and well-to-do. 
Mrs. Jim was a capable, pleasant woman, who 
ruled her husband and her household, and 
presently her nephew, with a firm yet easy 
hand. 

Now Esek Marvin was Mrs. Spencer’s milk- 
mati, and Willard sometimes came in his blue 
overalls to deliver the milk. The first time 
that the boys met, Bert was inclined to regard 
the country boy as inferior, and began to talk 
airily of the wonders of the great city. 

But Willard refused to listen. 

“T bet they hain’t got any woodchucks 
there,’’ he struck in, boldly. 

This consideration halted Bert in mid- 
career. He stared helplessly at Willard, 
quite unable to contradict him. 

‘*You’d just ought to see the one I 
chased in the wall the other day,’’ pursued 
Willard. ‘‘He was a sockdolager. I got 
father’s gun and shot him.’’ 

He stopped to let the whole glory of 
this achievement appear, while he let his 
eyes wander contemptuously over Bert’s 
trig city suit. Then, by way of clinching 
matters, he added, pityingly, ‘‘Guess you 
don’t go shooting much in New York, do 
you?”’ 

‘‘No,”’? said Bert, trying to make the 
admission sound like a boast. ‘They 
wouldn’t let you fire guns in a city.’”’ 

‘‘Huh!’? was Willard’s comment, and 
it seemed so to ‘‘place’?’ New York that 
Bert suddenly grew ashamed of his home. 

This was always the way. No matter 
what he described, what he wore or 
owned, what he thought or planned, 
Willard could match it with something 
much better of his own. As Bert was 
one of those boys for whom the value of 
everything lies in the respect .it excites in 
others, he was within a week emulating 
Willard in all ways. He began to think 
that his knickerbockers were ‘‘sissy’’ ; 
that his shoes proved him a weakling; that his 
straw hat was dudish. But when he asked 
leave to discard his finery, Mrs. Spencer merely 
laughed. 

‘‘Willard Marvin’s all well enough,’’ she 
said, ‘‘but I don’t want any weak imitations of 
him round. You let him be himself, and you 
be yourself.’’ 

Thus, in respect of dress, Bert had to remain 
inferior to his model, a fact which, with his 
ignorance of woodchucks, foxes, trout, horses, 
cows, woods, brooks, guns and fishing-rods, 
kept him humble. He let himself be bullied 
and patronized by Willard to the point of 
outrage. 

Mrs. Spencer looked on, amused and tolerant. 
‘You'll get tired some day of playing ‘follow | 
my leader,’ ’’ she predicted. 

Bert could not see what she had against his 
hero. 

“T haven’t anything,’’ she said. ‘‘I’ve got 
something against you. I want you to be some- 
thing more than anybody’s shadow, that’s all.’’ 

Bert of his own accord would never have 
changed Job’s wedding outfit for rags from a 
searecrow. Swept on by Willard’s force and 
assurance, he had carried out his leader’s 
brilliant inspiration with chuckling delight. 
But as the day wore on and the first keen edge 
of the joke wore off, the ugly vision of himself 
bending over the bag while Willard stood guard 


sistent. It looked much like theft. 
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| other he warded off the bushes, 
upon the knoll grew vivid, disturbing and per-|as with bent head he pushed 
At last he | his way up the brook. 


Willard stared. ‘“Take ’em back!’’ he ex- 
claimed. ‘‘What d’ye want to take ’em back 
for??? 

And Bert looked away, ashamed. 

He grew silent and dull. Too afraid of being 
laughed at to say anything more, he began to 
wonder how he could return the clothes with- 
out Willard’s knowledge. ‘‘I guess I’ll go 
home!’’? he muttered, his eyes on a distant 
hill. 

Willard studied him for a moment, then 
smiled scornfully. ‘‘Huh!’’ hesaid. ‘‘I know 
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could not step out into the open, for there 
Willard might see him. 

In the circumstances it is not surprising that 
a shirt caught on a limb, peeled off, and fell to 
the ground for the Marvin cows to find. Hot 
and panting, Bert worked his way up a shel- 
tering ravine, until he came to the patch of 
woods above Job’s sugar-orchard. He planned 
to wait his chance, slip down unobserved to 
the house, toss in the bundle, and then cut for 
home. 

In the woods he found a path, started to run, 
tripped over an exposed root, and went sprawl- 
ing. As he threw out his hands, his bundle 
shot forward, struck some undergrowth, shed 
its last enveloping shirt, and scattered on the 
ground. Scrambling to his feet, Bert began to 
pick up the fallen articles—a pair of knit blue 
woolen socks, a bandanna handkerchief, the 
flowered silk waistcoat. Then suddenly he 
stopped, uncertain, dazed. For, as‘he lifted the 
waistcoat, it unrolled and dropped certain crisp 
sheets of half-unfolded paper covered with much 
dark-green engraving—like bills! 

He spread one out. Attached to the main 
sheet were dozens of little squares, and on each 
one, against a background of fine print, was a 
great $4. Then on the main sheet he saw, in 
big, swimming, leering, disconcerting letters, 
“One Thousand Dollars.’’ 

He tried to read the engraved script, but it 
blurred and shimmered; he could catch only 
the rich word, ‘‘Bond.’’ Ilow many were 
there? Ten. Ten thousand dollars—increased 
by the sum of all the squares marked four dol- 
lars! And he had stolen it! Kneeling there 
in the midst of the whirling trees, with the 
bonds in his stupid hands, he turned white, 
sick, dizzy. 

‘Oh!’ he breathed. ‘‘Oh, oh!’’ 

Feverishly he gathered clothes and bonds 
together into a rough bundle, and stood irreso- 
lute. In his terror and confusion he could not 
think. He acted blindly on the idea already in 
his mind—the plan, that is, to slip his burden, 
unseen, into Job’s house. Shying at every 
moving leaf, he left the woods, crossed a strip 
of pasture, entered Job’s sugar-grove, and with 
a gasp stopped short. There stood a man by 
the sugar-house! No—after all, it was only a 
blackened stump. 

He slipped from maple to maple to the edge 
of the grove, stopped, looked, listened — then 





“I KNOW WHAT'S THE MATTER WITH YOU. YOU’RE SCARED OF OLD BIXBY.” 


what’s the matter with you. You’re scared 
of old Bixby.’’ 

‘‘No, I ain’t!’’ retorted Bert, coloring. ‘‘I 
—I guess I’m going to be sick. I—I’m going 
home, anyway.’”’ 

“Go along, then—who cares! ’Fore I’d get 
scared and cry baby like that!’’ Willard turned 
contemptuously away. 

Hurt and indignant, Bert plodded along the 
dusty Ellmington road. He drew what conso- 
lation he could from his own moral sensitive- 
ness. 

‘Playing a joke’s all right, but I ain’t a 
thief !’? he exclaimed to himself, righteously. 
‘Hiding things just for fun’s all right, but to 
keep ’em hid—that’s stealing. Guess I’m goin’ 
to do what I think right spite of old Marvin. 
He ain’t my boss! I’m going to get those 
| things and put ’em back—and I won’t tell him, 
either. I guess if Mr. Bixby finds ’em all right 
he won’t do anything about it! And then I 
guess Marvin’ll be glad!’’ 

As soon as he felt sure that Willard could not 
see him, he sneaked into the 
pasture and circled back to 
the alders among which Job’s 
finery was hidden. Gathering 
up the whole clumsy mass, he 
found that he must tuck it all 
under one arm, while with the 


He 








dived into a thick clump of young growth, and 
lay panting like a frightened rabbit. It was 
long before he could bring himself to crawl 
forward, part the leaves, and look. It was 
now hearly half past one, and Job was driving 
into the yard with Sam, the constable. 

‘*He’s got a policeman!’’ Bert drew back, 
whimpering, and lay close to the ground, hold- 
ing the bundle tight under him. He did not 
dare move for a long while. When he looked 
again he could see no one. The house had a 
stillness that was sinister and threatening, like 
the quiet of a trap. The constable, huge and 
impassive, and Job, his angry eyes glaring be- 
neath his hairy brows, were hiding. Should 
he venture out now, they would jump at him! 

Then the swift movement of Calvin’s head, 
as, leaping from sleep into action, he bit 
| viciously at the roots of his tail, caught Bert’s 
eye. Even were the men not there, he could 
not face the dog! What had Willard said? 
*‘Chaw you up like a chicken; smell you out 
like a bloodhound.’’ If Calvin, with his keen 
scent for sinners, happened 
upon his trail! 

If Bert dared not go to the 
house, he dared not depart 
from it, either. Suppose some 
one met him leaving Job’s 
house with the bonds upon 
him. Yet he could not leave 
the bonds behind; men might 
find them, rain might make 








pulp of them, squirrels might nest in them, field- 
mice might nibble them. His terrors pinned 
him to the spot. He stayed—mocked by the 
gay June day, the serene meadows, the twin- 
kling, mirthful river. In his blurred eyes, the 
landscape danced—the grassy spaces were green 
bonds, the jiggering leaves were green coupons ! 

“I hate green!’’ he muttered. 

Calvin dozed ; a catbird whined in the bushes ; 
a woodchuck whistled in a tumbled wall; crows 
in the treetops scolded or conversed ; the shadows 
lengthened. 

Late in the afternoon Bert’s gloomy eyes 
quickened to attention. Rufe appeared from 
the meadow corn-field with a hoe over his 
shoulder. Swinging wide the great door of the 
barn, he got a measure of corn and fed the 
hens—a mass of white and red and bronze, 
crowding and bobbing about his feet. Calvin, 
sauntering to the barn, sat upon his haunches 
and looked on gravely. Then Rufe started for 
the pasture. His ‘‘co’- boss! co’- boss! co’- 
boss !’’ echoed melodiously against the hills. 
To reach the bars he must pass within a hun- 
dred feet. Bert dared not breathe. 

Nothing happened. Rufe dropped the bars; 
three self-satisfied cows came mincing down the 
narrow cow-path and drank solemnly from the 
big tub, over which crooked a battered finger 
of lead pipe. One raised a dripping mouth 
and lowed. The ‘‘likely’’ calf began blatting 
in the barn. Rufe brought two big tin pails 


| and began to milk. Suddenly Bert heard the 


clatter of hubs in iron guards and, in deep dis- 
couragement, saw Job stop in front of the barn. 

Job having, as he imagined, fought his way 
to victory through the ranks of all official 
Ellmington, felt proud of himself. Moreover, 
while driving home, he had hit upon a ruse for 
‘gettin’ round Hannah’’ that had kept him 
chuckling and slapping his knee for a good 
half-mile. Altogether, nothing—except a good 
supper—could possibly have added to his satis- 
faction with the world. 

‘‘Whoa!’’ he called. 

At the unexpected voice, Rufe jumped from 
his milking-stool and faced about. As he stood 
waiting at the flank of the cow for whatever 
violence of words might come, the hurt, re- 
proachful look on his freckled, homely face 
struck Job and completely dashed his spirits. 

He had not thought much about Rufe, and 
now, disarmed by a victory that had left no 

opposition to excite his contrariness, he 
was conscious of great benevolence of feel- 
ing toward his chore-boy. After all, the 
hiding of the bonds had been an act of 
misplaced affection, an attempt to prevent 
a marriage which the ‘‘poor little critter’’ 
thought was going to separate them. He 
felt that he must set himself right with 
the boy, but was much embarrassed—not 
without warrant of circumstances—to find 
a way of doing so. 

“Help onhitch, will ye?’’ he said, 
gruffly. 

One on each side of the tired white 
horse, they busied themselves with straps 
and buckles. Rufe kept his eyes obsti- 
nately on his work; Job kept stealing 
anxious glances over the horse’s back. 

*‘Seems ’s though he’d know I just had 
to get him ’rested,’’ he thought. ‘‘Don’t 
seem ’s if he ought to hold any gru 

Presently Rufe guided the horse out of 
the thills, let him drink, and led him into 
the barn, while Job, having pushed the 
wagon into the carriage-shed, lumbered 
after him, apologetic and ill at ease. 

**Ye fed that calf?’’ he asked. 

*‘No,”? said Rufe, who had soberly 
resumed his milking. 

‘Well, now!’’ exclaimed Job, heartily, 
glad to get a word out of the boy. ‘“That’s 
real good jedgmint, I call it! Guess ye 
saw ’twa’n’t so easy. I'll ’tend to her 
first-off. Guess I’ll kinder put on my 

overhauls, though, hey? Cal’late I’d better, 
don’t ye, hey??? And Job laughed boisterously 
toward Rufe’s rigid back. But the boy made 
no response. 

Job stared a moment, while the milk hissed 
into the pail, then turned and clattered out of 
the barn. ‘‘Drat the boy!’’ he said to himself. 
‘Seems ’s if he might kinder meet me half-way, 
seein’ what I’ve done for him.’’ 

He soon came back, wearing his overalls and 
bearing a pail of skimmed milk. This time the 
famished calf gave him no trouble. When Job 
had emptied his pails and Rufe had filled his, 
they started toward the house. In the kitchen 
yard, Rufe, who was ahead, put down his 
burden and turned. 

**You going to ’rest me?’’ he asked, explo- 
sively. 

‘Well, now, well, now,’’ stammered Job, 
upset by the sudden question. Then he made 
the plunge. ‘‘Well, yes, I be,’’ he said, with 
agasp. “I wish’t ye’d kinder study on’t over 
a mite, Rufy, I wish’t ye would. Guess ye’ll 
see I got to.’’ 

Rufe turned, took up the pails again, and 
marched on. 

‘You didn’t want me to get married and 
quit farmin’, now did ye? Ye thought that 
was what it come to, now didn’t ye?’’ Job 
argued to the straight, accusing young back. 

**Yes,’’ said Rufe. 

‘Well, now, there bein’ no one else round to 
steal ’em, and you wantin’ to stop the weddin’, 
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guess ye see where it lands me, don’t ye? If 
ye don’t own up and tell me where ye hid ’em, 
I jest got to go on prosecutin’ on ye. Guess ye 
see that, don’t ye? Cal’late I may’s well tell 
ye, fair and square. Barton’ll be up first thing 
come mornin’. If ye hain’t’told me by then, I 
guess he’ll take ye. I wish’t ye’d think it over 
kinder careful—I wish’t ye would, Rufy, now 
honest I do.’’ Job’s voice was pleading. 

Rufe threw a swift, indignant look over his 
shoulder. For a second he was minded to pro- 
test; but he knew his master. If he disputed 
Job, Job would be more set against him than 
ever. He plodded on silently, the hot tears 
rolling down his cheeks, and Job followed 
after, much distressed. 

At the house, Rufe set the milk to rise, while 
Job made a great clatter about the stove; he 
wanted Rufe to know that supper was prepar- 
ing. But the boy paid no attention, and, his 
work done, started toward the kitchen door. 

‘‘’m sharp-set as a cross-tooth saw,’’ Job 
said, amiably. ‘‘You had anythin’ to eat?’’ 

‘“No,’’ said Rufe, and turned his head to hide 
his tear-stained face. “You’d ’a’ called it 
stealin’ if I took anything.’’ 

‘Pidn’t ye take any noonin’ ?”’ 

*‘No.’”? 

‘Where ye goin’ ?”’ 

“Guess you don’t want a thief sleepin’ in 
your house,’’ said Rufe, bitterly. 

‘*By the jumpin’ Jehoshaphat !’’ roared Job. 
‘You stop right where ye be! You’re goin’ 
to have supper same’s usual, and ye ain’t 
goin’ to sleep out, neither. Guess I can ’rest 
ye without abusin’ of ye, ye young galoot!’’ 

Mrs. ‘*Tip’’ Willard once said of Job’s voice, 
“When Job Bixby starts in to make a remark 
—well, them as ain’t used to it jumps!’’ That 
being so, Bert, of course, heard Job’s talk of 
an arrest, and it did not add to his pleasure in 
this soft June evening to learn that if he did 
not return the bonds Rufe would go to jail. 
Yet if he himself were caught, it would be he 
who would be imprisoned. But with Job and 
Rufe and Calvin all at home, how could he get 
the bonds to the house unseen? 

With gloomy eyes, he watched Job and Rufe 
enter the kitchen door. Presently smoke came 
from the chimney; hungry Bert knew they 
were getting supper. It was growing late. 
Long shadows stretched across the little valley ; 
the distant hills grew purple and indistinct; 
robins called blithely in the trees ; circling swifts 
dropped one after another into Job’s parlor 
chimney. Bert began to worry about what his 
aunt would say if he did not soon get home. 

The slow hours passed. It grew dark and 
eery in the woods; there were slight rustlings 
in the leaves ; an owl hooted. Then the friendly 
light in the farmhouse went out. Bert felt 
more lonely, more frightened now that it was 
gone. It seemed the very deep and middle of 
the night. Actually, it was a little after nine 
o’clock. Now was his chance to go down— 
now that the house was dark, now that Job 
and Rufe were sound asleep. But where was 
the savage Calvin? 

Suddenly Bert stiffened and turned cold; his 
heart stopped beating and he gasped chokily. 
In the dusk, up loomed a black form—vague, 
exaggerated ; it rustled toward him through the 
bushes. It was Calvin! On he came, straight 
to Bert. The next moment—a rough tongue 
licked his cheek, a friendly tail thumped upon 
the ground. 

Bert’s heart fell back from his throat with a 
veritable thud. He put his arms about the 
hound’s neck and wept upon his coat. 

Calvin soon wandered away. Bert heard 
him cireling through the sugar - grove and 
snufting here and there with little anxious 
whines. Finally, the hound’s long, melodious 
bay sounded through the woods, and he was 
off. He had picked up the trail of a fox. 
Again the clear, long-drawn cry sounded—and 
again. Bert listened to it for a long while, 
until it grew faint on the distant hills. 

Then, cramped and sore, he rose, and gather- 
ing up his bundle, slipped from his nest, picked 
his way down the hill and tiptoed up to the ell. 
He hardly stepped once in a minute, he stopped 
So long to listen. 

Cautiously he felt his way round the dark 
house until he came to an open window—the 
window of Job’s bedroom. He could hardly 
reach it, the ground fell away so there, but at 
last he slid the bundle over the sill. The 
clothes, much awry and loosened, fell behind 
Job’s wash-stand, placed against the window, 
caught, and stopped short ; then the bonds partly 
slipped from the end of the bundle, with a 
slight sibilant sound against the wood. 

A moment’s breathless pause, then Bert 

turned and ran blindly away. A thin sickle 
of a moon hung in the sky, and made the hills 
a silver shimmer of faint light among inky 
shadows—all was vague, uncertain, pokerish. 
Bert faced the hill with a shiver. He was a 
city boy, unused to nocturnal nature; he 
thought of bears, catamounts—but not of more 
probable prowlers that he might meet ! 
_ But he dared not go home by the road. 
Some one might stop him and ask what he was 
doing out so late; even then there was a great 
rattle of wheels, as a belated farmer drove by. 
He must go home across the hill. 

About half past ten Mrs. Jim Spencer heard 
her nephew fumbling and gasping at the front 
door, and lamp in hand, went to the head of 





the stairs to light him to his room and, inci- 
dentally, to put a few indignant questions. 

But what she said was entirely different from 
what she meant to say. 

‘‘Bert,’’ and her voice was at once suppliant 
and imperious, ‘‘don’t you dare come into this | 
house one inch! Go right straight back! I’ll | 
talk to you out the window. 

“Go out behind the barn,’’ she continued, 
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from her new position, to the miserable boy in 
the moonlight below, ‘‘and take off every stitch 
you’ve got on—and bury them! Take the 
spade in the carriage-house. I’ll throw some 
other clothes out to you. And when you come 
in, you take a bath, do you hear?’’ 

“‘Aunty,’’ Bert wailed up at her, ‘‘what 
was the matter with that cat, anyhow ?’’ 

TO BE CONTINUED. 
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T WAS four o’clock on a January S390 twinkled hard and sharp as diamond- 
morning. Exhaustion and palsy- AS WZ] points; the full moon shone cold and 





ing cold had driven the Mercia’s 
crew into her cabin, haggard with 
defeat, eyes bloodshot, cheeks raw 
with frost-burn. Ostmann sprawled 
on the floor. The other sailor had 
thrown himself into a bunk. Owen Morrissey, | 
the little Irish cook, was rubbing his half-| 
frozen hands beside the stove. At the table 
sat Mate Chester Gilson, head between arms 
on the cracked, greasy enamel cloth among 
the empty coffee-cups. Opposite him the cap- 
tain, Jason Munro, clenched and unclenched 
his fists; his jaw was rigid, his eyes burned. 
Now and then he glanced at an ax in the 
corner, and his fingers itched for its helve. 

Presently he went on deck for the thermom- 
eter. His hand shook, as the smoky lamp 
showed it had dropped a degree in the last | 
half-hour. That meant more ice on the already 
overweighted bow. By and by some 
big sea would go clear over the 
anchored schooner, and she would 
not come up. 

She might last a half-hour—yes, 
he would give her an hour at the 
outside, not a minute more; it 
might not be a quarter as long. 

He looked across the table. A 
husky sob shook Gilson’s shoulders. 
He was big and strong, but pound- 
ing ice fruitlessly for thirty hours 
is enough to take the heart out of 
any man. Jason’s voice sounded 
strange and hollow: 

‘*Think we’d better cut, Ches?’’ 

‘‘What’s the use?’’ said Gilson. 
He raised his face heavily. 
‘‘There’s no show now. A man 
couldn’t live forward with her 
diving into it like this. Besides, 
she’d never float to make Nantucket. 
We’re done for.’’ 

The tears streamed through his 
fingers as he bowed his head again 
on the table. 

The stubby old coaster, freighting 
a hundred and sixty tons of clay, 
South Amboy for Boston, had 
started across the shoals from V ine- 
yard Haven one mild January after- 
noon. Compelled by the dying 
breeze to anchor three miles east of 
Cross Rip, she had been caught in 
a snow-storm, succeeded by one of 
those winter gales that force even 
steamers to keep their docks—a gale 
so strong and freezing that she could 
only hold on and ride it out. To 
hoist her patched sails meant merely 
to have them blown away, and to drift to 
certain wreck on some Nantucket beach. 

So there she hung with all her dogged might. 
Everything would have gone well but for the 
ice that massed on her bow by tons, and 
weighed her down. A day and a half her 
crew had fought it, only to find her head 
deeper than when they started. The end was 
not far away. They could never heave the 
anchor in against that wind and sea; they must 
either cut or founder. If she went down they 
would all go with her; their old yaw! would 
not swim thirty seconds. If they cut, and she 











}and down through the deck into the chain-pot. 





silvery, like an aluminum disk. All 
about white crests flashed by thou- 
sands, gale-whipped, furious, wolfish. 
Only a few distant, reeling lights 
suggested human fellowship in a 
common danger. As Jason started forward, 
the door opened and shut again behind him. 
He looked back, surprised, and saw the little 
Irish cook. 

‘T’m with ye, captain,’’ he said. 

**You’d better stop below, Owen. 
can’t help me any.’’ 

Morrissey straightened up. ‘‘I’d rather die 
on deck man-fashion, if I’ve got to go, than 
drown like a rat in a box.’’ 

**All right; come along.’’ 

A torrent dashing down between the bul- 
warks struck the poop, and shot up fanlike, to 
burst in silver spray over the cabin. The two, 
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“AT HIM AGAINI” 

hastening forward, took it unflinchingly ; it | 
was a trifling foretaste of what was coming. 

Jumping from the poop upon the swashing, 
slippery deck, the captain ran by the foremast 
and faced his work. 

‘Climb up on the gaff, and watch the seas 
for me!’’ he shouted back to Morrissey. 

The bow was filled by the triangular fore- | 
castle-head, breast-high; under the edge of it | 
lay the windlass. The taut links, coming in | 


through the hawse-pipe, ran over the wildcat, | 





Jason could not get rid of the anchor by letting 
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| iron nails ground out a foothold, and was at 


| going down—forever. 
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his task again before the sea had flowed away. 

‘*Ah, that was a cruel one; but you’ve got 
the sand, captain,’’ said the cook, admiringly. 

It was a ‘‘snug-link’’ chain of Norway iron, 
three-fourths of an inch thick, and brand-new. 
From their best friend it had changed to their 
worst enemy, binding them to certain death. 
Under Jason’s savage blows a silvery welt 
began to show across the link in the moonlight. 

Owen’s companionship helped him. The 
little Irishman kept up a running fire of com- 
ments that spurred him on. 

*‘At him again, captain!’’ he yelled. ‘‘Ah, 
but that was a good one! Soak him another !’’ 

But the ax was dull and the iron was tough ; 
Jason had not dreamed it would take so long. 
How deep the bow was! He should have begun 
cutting an hour before. Every blow must count ; 
there was time for just so many. Occasionally 
one went wild, clanging on the windlass, ma- 
king him sick with fear. If anything should 
happen to that ax! 

He forgot Nantucket, forgot the men in the 
cabin, even the manikin dancing excitedly on 
the gaff. All his world held was the ax and 
the link, those and the sea—the torrent that 
came at him like a tiger over the lumpy fore- 
castle-head, smashed him, froze him, hurled 
him back, left him gasping. 

At last he had cut the link three-quarters 
through. He came suddenly to himself, and 
heard Morrissey coaxing, pleading: 

**Let me spell ye, captain!’’ 

Jason shook his head. The cook’s will 


| was good, but he weighed little over a hundred 


pounds. There was no use changing 
now. A few more strokes, and the 
vessel would be free. His courage 
rose; suddenly a blow crashed side- 
wise on the wildcat, and off flew the 
head of the ax, striking him violently 
on the thigh. 

For a moment he stood horrified, 
gripping the useless helve. Then he 
remembered the tool-chest under his 
berth. He tried to take a step, but 
his leg pained him so much that he 
could barely hobble. 

**Run aft for your life,’’ he shouted 
to Morrissey, ‘‘and get me a chisel, 
hammer, and short bar! Tell Gilson 
to take the wheel! Quick !’’ 

The cook dropped off the gaff and 
raced for the cabin. Meanwhile 
Jason crawled under the icicles that 
fringed the forecastle-head, and put 
a stop of Manila on the chain from 
hawse-pipe to windlass-bitts. This 
would keep it from flying and stri- 
king him when the link was cut. 
Morrissey was back with the tools 
before he had finished. 

Five or six quick, hard blows with 
the hammer, and the chisel went 
through the iron. 


A sea came over. The Mercia 


quivered, strained, shook herself 
clear at last. Jason caught his 


breath ; he had feared she was gone. 

Pushing his bar into the severed 
link, he pried it open and unhooked 
the chain. Its inner end dropped 
through the deck, its outer slid off 
the windlass; and the anchor was 
held only by the taut Manila stop. 

Another sea buried him. This time she could 
not rise. It was the end. She was settling 
He could hardly believe 
his senses when his head came up and the 
water rolled off. 

He dropped the bar and drew his knife just 
as a yell of terror came from the gaff: 

**Look, captain, look !’’ 

Jason looked. Beyond the jib-boom towered 
the third sea. On it came, curling, frothing, 
monstrous, final. He slashed his knife across 
the stop. 

A roar from the hawse-pipe, a flicker of fiery 


lasted long enough, she might go to pieces on|the chain run out; for its inner end was | sparks through the hanging icicles, and the 
Nantucket, and give them a chance to fight for | shackled to the other anchor, buried under ice | chain vanished. 


life among the breakers. 

The schooner dived. A _ coffee-cup tipped 
over, and rolled against the mate’s arm. Jason | 
noted it with tightened lips. A little thing, 
but ominous; before that she had not pitched 
deep enough to upset a cup. 

A sea raked her, splashing against the sky- 
light. Her timbers creaked and strained dis- 
mally. Could she throw it off? 

The mate raised his head in a glassy stare 
at the captain, eyes large with fear, lips apart, 
waiting. He cleared his throat nervously. 

For a moment she shuddered, held down by 
the tons of water. Then it slid away, and her 
bow rose. The table tilted back, and the cup | 
rolled off, breaking on the floor close to the 
Swede’s ear. He never moved. With a hoarse 
sigh the mate dropped his head; Jason sprang 
up. ‘‘I’m going to cut! Stand by to take the 
wheel, Ches.’’ 

‘‘Aye! aye!’? mumbled Gilson, never lifting 
his face. 

But the captain’s blood was stirred. He 
would die fighting, at any rate. Seizing the 
ax, he leaped up the companion stairs to battle 
for four lives besides his own. 

Outside, the gale raged unabated. Its fury 
set the shrouds twanging. Clinking icily, the 
halyards thrummed the masts. The stars 








| the jib downhaul. 


He must cut the top link, | 


| 
| 


on the port cat-head. 
on edge in the groove of the wildcat. 

From the gaff came a high, wild, throaty 
yell: 

**Look out !’’ 

Down pitched the bowsprit, and over came a | 
sea. It struck Jasen in the chest, and hurled 
him back against the foremast. Owen’s anxious | 
face was looking down at him when the water | 
rolled off. ‘‘Are ye hurt, captain ?’’ he inquired, 
solicitously. 

On the edge of the forecastle-head was coiled 
Knocking the rope clear of 
ice, Jason passed it three times behind his body 
from one pin to another. The loop held him 
when the next sea came. 

He could not cut the link straight across, for 
the groove was too narrow to admit the full 
width of his ax; so he had to stand a little to 
one side, and strike diagonally. 

Right after his second blow rose another 
warning cry: 

‘*Here comes a mountain !’’ 

A tremendous breaker, boiling across the icy 
knobs before him, burst above Jason, buried 
him, doubled him back over the downhaul. | 
His feet slipped, his toes went under the | 
windlass. But he was up in a moment, | 
stamped his heels into the icy deck till the 


| 





|at the wheel. 


Relieved of its sag, the vessel rose on the 
coming wave instead of diving into it. Its crest 
broke lightly over her bow, but its bulk passed 
beneath her. Jason had won. But what ? 
Only a reprieve. 

It was a hollow victory. On Nantucket, 
miles to leeward, the battle would have to be 
fought over again under different conditions— 
a vessel stranded, breaking up; a crew freezing 
in the shrouds, or fighting for life in the 
breakers. Could they win again? 

Burned out, freezing, exhausted, Jason stag- 
gered back, supported by the cook. Gilson was 
Suddenly he gave a shout and 
pointed, *‘A steamer !’’ 

To the eastward danced a low triangle of 
lights. A flare burned on the Mercia turned 
the stranger toward her. Jason looked anx- 
iously as she drew near. A tug? The salvage 
would eat his vessel up. No; it was not a tug. 
Hurrah! No salvage; only the cost of coal to 
tow them to port. 

‘‘All right, boys!’’ he shouted down the 
companionway. ‘‘Here’s the cutter. It’s your 
watch on deck now. Owen and I’ll stay 
below and get warm.’’ 

An hour later, with a hawser fast round her 
foremast, the Mercia was slowly following the 
government boat into Hyannisport. 
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DR. JEAN B. CHARCOT, ANTARCTIC EXPLORER. 


CURRENT TOPICS. 
HE discovery that the egg was the symbol 
of eternity of the ancient Druids is received 
with scrambled emotions, as it were, by those 
who have been eating cold-storage eggs all 
winter. 


| ised good people will find it hard to feel a 
superlative degree of sympathy for the 
young woman whose lip required a dozen 
stitches by a surgeon after she tried to kiss her 
pet dog good night. 


HE apparent success of the storage-battery 
surface car makes it possible for New York 
City at last to lose its distinction as the only 
town of over two thousand inhabitants where 
horse-cars are still run. 
pene charity is’ not always kind, but the 
order recently issued by the Boston police 
commissioner indicates that he understands 
human nature. Hereafter the names of families 
found in destitution are to be kept from the 
public, and reported only to such authorities as 
have a right to know and a desire to give relief. 
|= national House of Representatives has 
passed a bill creating an art commission 
which shall exercise powers of supervision over 
the esthetic side of such work of the govern- 
ment as the erection of public buildings, the 
placing of statues and other monuments, and 
the laying out of public parks. The lack of 
such a body is apparent in almost every Ameri- 
can city. ie 
AS THE expedition of Dr. Jean B. Charcot 
has returned from the antarctic without 
discovering the south pole, the task of the 
American, English and Scotch explorers who 
are planning to go south still remains before 
them. ‘These adventurous spirits are doubtless 
glad that they are to have an opportunity to 
endure great hardship in search of one of the 
pivots on which the earth revolves. 
——? is making some progress in civiliza- 
tion. Twenty-five years ago it had no 
trade with the United States. The secretary 
of the Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions 
recently travelled in that country in a railroad- 
car made in Delaware, drawn by a locomotive 
made in Philadelphia, over rails made in Pitts- 
burg, fastened to ties made of Oregon lumber, 
with spikes forged in New York. After his 
journey he had for his dinner Chicago beef, 
Pittsburg pickles and Minnesota flour. 
ROME, an air-ship; droming, the act of 
flying in an air-ship; dromer, one who 
dromes. These are candidates for admission to 
the dictionary. They have already been adopted 
into newspaper English, and one hears them 
occasionally in conversation. They come from 
the Greek word meaning to run, and are abbre- 
viated from an older form, aerodrome, which 
has been in use several years. It is to be hoped 
that hippodrome and dromedary, which have 
been droming a long time, will not object. 


ONSERVATION of natural resources is 
highly desirable, and the movement de- 
serves all the popular support which is behind 
it; but why not also a movement for the greater 
conservation of artificial resources? The waste 
and extravagance of most people in the matter 
of dress, for example, is little less than a 
national evil in its effect upon the increasing 
cost of living. The decree of fashion which 
alters the cut or color, the material or style, is 
blindly followed by millions at the cost of dis- 
carding garments, hats and shoes which are 
almost as wearable as when purchased. 
HREE and a half thousand years ago, 
more or less, Joseph, the prime minister of 
the Pharaoh of that day, ‘‘cornered’’ the wheat- 
crop of Egypt, in anticipation of seven years of 
famine. The famine came, and not only Egypt, 
but other lands as well, were fed from Joseph’s 
store. So much may be read in Scripture. 
Extraordinary as it sounds, some of that wheat 
is now in the United States, having been bought 
by a dealer in antiquities from the officials of 
the Cairo Museum. Explorers in the service 
of that museum recently uncovered a store- 
house dating from the dynasty, and sealed with 
the seal of the Pharaoh who has been identi- 
fied as the patron of Joseph, and it contained, 





among other things, an odd bushel or two of 
grain, brown with age and the grime of the 
storehouse floor. Experiment has shown that 
the kernels have entirely lost their fertility. 
PROMINENT Jewish merchant of New 
York declares that when he came to this 
country from Europe years ago, it was for pur- 
poses of business, and that he has devoted him- 
self to business, with success. But now, he 
says, Jews of another type are coming—Jews 
more interested in things of the mind and ideals ; 
thinkers and students. The reports of all the 
colleges and other institutions of learning bear 
him out. The schools are filled with eager 
learners of Jewish blood, who keep in the fore- 
front of their classes. The old traditions of 
the race seem to ‘be reviving on the new soil of 


a free country. 
* «© 


A DEATHLESS INSTINCT. 


Perhaps the longing to be so 
Helps make the sou! immortal. 
James Russell Lowell. 
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ARMY AND NAVY EXPLORERS. 


OMMANDER PEARY of the navy is 
( one of a long line of explorers whom 

the American army and navy have pro- 
duced. The proposition to reward him for his 
discovery of the north pole and for his other 
arctic explorations by making him a rear- 
admiral on the retired list, which received the 
unanimous approval of the Senate, is in line 
with the policy of other nations toward those 
who increase the world’s stock of knowledge. 
Indeed, Commander Peary was honored by 
learned societies abroad with greater enthusi- 
asm and spontaneity than by the similar socie- 
ties of his own country. The form of the 
honors which Congress will confer on him was 
not disclosed when this was written, although 
opposition to concurrence in the action of the 
Senate had developed in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

Lieutenant Wilkes set out in 1838, in command 
of a squadron of six ships, to explore the south 
seas. He discovered what he believed was the 
antarctic continent, was honored abroad, but 
received little or no recognition at home for his 
achievements. Greely, whose expedition of 1881 
reached the farthest north at that time, did not 
even receive substantial promotion until three 
years after: he was rescued by the expedition 
under Commander Schley. 

John C. Frémont, whose father-in-law was 
one of the most influential leaders in the Senate, 
was promoted in the army for his explorations 
in the Rocky Mountains. But Capt. Zebulon 
M. Pike, who explored the Mississippi valley 
and other parts of the Louisiana purchase, 
merely received the thanks of Congress. 

Many other officers wearing the American 
uniform have added greatly to the world’s store 
of geographical knowledge. The government 
has usually treated them as if their services 
were part of their regular work. 

They order things differently abroad. Politi- 
cal, military and scientific achievement is 
rewarded by titles, and sometimes by grants of 
money. Shackleton, who almost reached the 
south pole, is already a knight. The United 
States cannot confer a title on Peary, but surely 
the government should do what it can in recog- 
nition of his persistence and success. 


THE DISTRIBUTION OF LABOR. 
EN are not like potatoes. They have 
tastes and sentiments, and it is not pos- 
sible to treat them as a commodity and 
ship them to the market where they are in the 
greatest demand. 

The human indisposition to move has been 
the despair of social reformers ever since men 
began to consider ways and means of improving 
the industrial conditions of their fellows. 

Great Britain, by opening labor exchanges, 
has lately begun an attempt to counteract the 
human reluctance to shift from place to place. 
One hundred exchanges were established during 
February, when the government experiment 
began, and it is planned to open a hundred 
ard fifty more before August. Employers 
seeking workmen will file with the exchanges 
applications for the number and class of men 
needed, and men out of work are expected to 
register themselves, giving their trade and 
experience. It is hoped that in this way the 
man out of work in one part of England can 
be brought into the service of the employer 
needing help in another part. 

Similar institutions have been in existence for 
many years in other European countries. The 
experiment was begun in Paris in 1848 and in 
Germany in 1865. It has spread in both these 
countries, until outside of Paris the French 
exchanges secure employment for about a hun- 
dred thousand persons a year. Ina single city 
of Germany nearly seventy thousand places are 
filled ; but owing to the inertia of labor, most of 
them have been in the district in which the 
workmen lived. 

Attempts have been made in America to bring 
the work in one part of the country to the 
attention of the idle workman in another part. 
The national Immigration Bureau has succeeded 
in distributing many thousand immigrants where 





their labor is most needed, but it is dealing with 
labor that is already seeking a new field. In 
some states free employment agencies are oper- 
ated, and are moderately successful. 

But, after all, that workman is usually most 
contented and makes the best citizen who has 
interested himself in the community of his resi- 
dence and proposes to remain there, establish 
a home and rear his children. The nomadic 
tribes are not regarded as the most civilized. 


* ¢ 


THE RIGHT TIME. 
Give while you live; 
Your dying gift may fail. : 
Selected. 


THE WOMEN’S PLEBISCITE. 


MIDST the din of argument: and contro- 
A versy which surrounds the subject of 
woman suffrage, one thing seems to be 
pretty generally admitted. Whenever woman 
says plainly that she wishes the ballot, she 
will get it. Nothing that is reasonable—and 
not much that is unreasonable—can be withheld 
from woman when she really begins to exercise 
her persuasive powers. 

The difficulty of the equal suffrage propa- 
ganda lies quite as much with the women as 
with the men. Although a great many of them 
desire to vote, a great many others are appar- 
ently indifferent or opposed; and wherever 
abstract justice may lie, no part of the com- 
munity is likely to get the suffrage without 
asking distinctly for it, collectively as well as 
individually. 

In order to get the sense of the women of 
New York on this matter, a Senator of that 
state has proposed a special election or referen- 
dum, to be held next autumn, the voters to be 
women only. The plan has disadvantages, 
among them the fact that it is opposed by the 
equal suffragists themselves, who do not admit 


that the unwillingness of some women to voté | ject 


is any reason for withholding the franchise from 
those who demand it. 

There is something in the idea, nevertheless. 
Here is a question which in the end is bound to 
be settled by the women themselves. Very 
well, then, why not let them settle it? And 
what excellent practise they would get in cam- 
paigning, voting, and managing political affairs ! 
Thus would they serve their political appren- 
ticeship and be qualified for admission to the 
suffrage as journeyman voters. 

Moreover, every one would take what may 
be called a sporting interest in the result. No 
one knows precisely how the women stand on 
this question, and it would be good fun to find 
out. The women’s plébiscite—if only all the 
women could be got to vote—would illuminate 
a much debated problem. 


“HURTING BUSINESS.” 


OT long ago a man in Illinois wrote to a 
newspaper, protesting against an agita- 
tion concerning certain highways. ‘‘It 

hurts business,’’ he said, “to be forever talking 
about the muddy roads of Illinois.’? There 
was recently a mild outbreak of smallpox in a 
New England city, and earnest efforts were 
made to suppress the facts for fear that public- 
ity would injure the commercial interests of 
the community. 

One of the reasons why Montreal gave up its 
practise of erecting a beautiful ice palace each 
winter was the argument that it hurt Canadian 
business to have the impression of severe win- 
ters go abroad. When the gift of one million 
dollars was made for the purpose of fighting 
the hookworm, a few people in the South 
resented it on the ground that the crusade 
would injure the good name and the business 
prosperity of that part of the country. 

Similar instances might be multiplied. The 
ery of ‘‘Don’t hurt business!’’ is raised by 
timid souls who fear agitation of any kind, by 
politicians who have an instinctive horror of 
publicity, and by well-meaning people who 
honestly believe that business is affected by 
various external and wholly foreign influences. 
As for the last class, it is a safe assertion that 
their fears are usually groundless. 

Trade is a matter largely determined by the 
needs, convenience and habits of the buyer. 
Business, local, sectional or national, depends 
upon bigger and broader considerations than 
those mentioned at the opening of this article. 
No one will hesitate to buy Canadian lumber 
because Quebec Province has cold winters, and 
Illinois corn can command its price regardless 
of the state of its highways. 


* ¢@ 


THE TREATMENT OF DRUNKARDS. 


HE problem of inebriety is one of the 

hardest which civilization has to solve. 

By this is meant not the question of 
‘*temperance,’’ as it is usually understood, for 
that is another matter; but the question of 
what to do with the man who becomes intoxi- 
cated, and what to do for him. 

The usual course when a man is found drunk 
on the street, or elsewhere, is to place him 
under arrest, keep him overnight in a cell at 
the station-house, and the next day take him 





before a magistrate, who discharges him, fines 
him, or sentences him to a short term of impris- 
onment. 

The courts are constantly clogged with what 
are known to the police as ‘‘plain drunk’’ cases, 
to the exclusion of other matters, and at large 
expense. The fine generally comes out of the 
pocket of a poor and hard-working wife in the 
end, if not at once. Imprisonment is an added 
expense, and seldom effective as a cure. 

The State Charities Aid Association of New 
York has prepared a bill for the legislature 
with a view to bettering these conditions. It 
proposes the creation of field officers of the board 
of inebriety, who shall investigate cases of 
drunkenness at the police-stations immediately 
after the offender has been arrested. 

In the case of first offenders, discharge will 
be made immediately from the station, with- 
out troubling the court. This would dispose 
of nearly one-half of the cases. For second 
and subsequent offenses, probation, fines to 
be paid in instalments, and indeterminate sen- 
tences, in the discretion of the judge, are 
proposed. 

The plan is an improvement on the present 
practise, but it is not the ideal solution. It 
may mitigate, but does not remove the evils. 
The drunkard will still be a burden to himself, 
his family, and the state. Indeed, that must 
always be true so long as there are drunkards. 


* © 


“WHAT SHALL WE EAT? 


F ANYTHING whatever is settled, it should 

| surely be the proper food of mankind. For 
uncounted centuries the race has been making 

a vast experimental laboratory of itself, testing, 
rejecting, approving substances that promised 
to be nutritious or appetizing. By this time it 
ought to be on firm ground. As a matter of 
fact, there are nearly as many theories about 
diet as people who give their minds to the sub- 


Meanwhile he who desires to eat wisely 
knows not whom to trust. No sooner is he 
convinced that he eats too much, and especially 
too much meat, than he is assailed by plausible 
arguments that more meat—a greater surplus 
of nitrogenous food—is the great desideratum. 

If he begins to lean that way, the earnest 
vegetarian warns him that he must get his 
nitrogen out of beans and nuts; or the raw- 
food propagandist shakes his confidence in the 
blessings of expert cookery altogether. One 
authority pleads for thorough mastication; 
another thinks prolonged chewing harmful, 
grows satirical, and valls it ‘‘bradfagy.’’ 

Many of these theories, even when advanced 
by men of education, are based rather on per- 
sonal whim than on the only sure ground of 
theory—careful, impartial experiment. Besides, 
experiment is sometimes undertaken to prove a 
theory already formed, and not to learn the 
exact truth. 

For the ordinary man, much thought about 
his food, like any other form of introspection, 
is not to be recommended. He who eats by 
instinct—observing, of course, the great rule of 
temperance—is likely to be the healthiest and 
happiest. Common sense will teach one to 
avoid things which disagree, and common sense 
also seems to argue against a diet exclusively 
composed of any single sort of food. 

Further than this, rules are as likely to be 
misleading as helpful. The quality and quan- 
tity of the work different bodies have to per- 
form and the peculiarities of individual taste 
and digestion are so various that principles of 
diet must be modified to fit particular cases. 
Proverbial philosophy, often sapient, warns us 
that one man’s meat may be another’s poison. 


ORK-RAISING ought to bea profitable indus- 
try for those engaged in it, as the demand for 
pork increases every year, and the supply is de- 
creasing. On January 1st the number of swine in 
the great pork-raising and exporting states of 
Ohio, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Michigan, 
Missouri and Nebraska was only a little more 
than four-fifths as great as on the same date a 
year earlier. The actual decrease was nearly 
five million swine. As these states produce one- 
half of all the swine in the country and probably 
a large part of the pork consumed in the non- 
swine-producing commonwealths, the fact that 
the decrease in them is about three-quarters of 
the decrease in the United States throws an inter- 
esting light on the cause of the increase in the 
price of pork within the past year or so. 
NGLAND is represented in the House of Com- 
mons by four hundred and sixty-five members. 
Of these, two hundred and thirty-nine, or more 
than one-half, are Unionists, and one hundred and 
ninety-one are Liberals. One is a Nationalist and 
thirty-four are Laborites. Ireland has one hun- 
dred and three members, of whom twenty-one are 
Unionists, one Liberal, and the rest Nationalists 
who favor home rule. Scotland is overwhelmingly 
Liberal, with fewer Unionists than Ireland. The 
thirty Wales members are twenty-four Liberals, 
four Laborites and two Unionists. The present 
Liberal government, therefore, represents a minor- 
ity of the English constituencies, and is dependent 
on the Liberals of Wales and Scotland and the 
Laborites of England or the Nationalists of Ire- 
land for its tenure of office. 
HE greatest railroad project now on foot in 
this part of the world is that of a line to Hud- 
son Bay as a cheaper outlet for the wheat region 
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of western Canada. The line will be about five 
hundred miles long, and largely through an 
unbroken wilderness. The surveys are now made, 
and it is definitely announced that the road will be 
built by the Canadian government. It will not be 
available through the whole year, on account of 
conditions in Hudson Bay. Although this great 
body of water is commonly regarded as a polar 
sea, no portion of it reaches the polar circle, and 
neither the bay nor the strait ever freezes com- 
pletely over. Nevertheless, the great ice-floes, 
the fog, the storms, the intense cold and the mag- 
netic conditions make navigation exceedingly diffi- 
cult and dangerous through more than half of the 
year. The line will shorten by one thousand miles 
the distance between England and the Canadian 
wheat-fields, and reduce by two days the distance 
between England and Japan. 


* © 


NEIGHBORS. 


RS. ENDERBY let her sewing drop unheeded 

into her lap with a happy little sigh of con- 
tentment. All the rest of the long June morning 
stretched before her in lovely profusion, hers to 
spend as she chose, for Bobs was packed off to his 
nap, Katie-in-the-Kitchen was wrestling stoutly 
with domestic problems, and Mr. Enderby had 
gone to town, not to return until the midnight 
train. 

“And I ean have dinner any time I like,” she 
chanted happily to herself, not that she was dila- 
tory by nature, or that her husband fretted unduly 
at delays. She was merely thankful for an unac- 
customed sense of security. ‘Oh, my lovely, long, 
leisurely day!”’ she added, letting her eyes sweep 
to the distant, low-ranging mountains, purple in 
the morning glow. Her glance wandered to the 
large white house at her own hilltop; then the 
brightness of her look faded a little, and a worried 
frown crossed her forehead. 

“The new people are moving in today,” she 
said, half-aloud. ‘‘Will they be anything like the 
Babbitts, I wonder? I hope,”’—she rocked rest- 
lessly,—“I mean, I wish if there are fairies one 
would come this very minute and give me three 
wishes. I’d lump them all in one, and wish for a 
real, truly neighbor to drop right down here this 
minute. No, not drop down,” she added, sinking 
back in her chair as she remembered Mrs. Bab- 
bitt’s wide circumference. “She’d shake the porch 
to pieces. But I mean a woman my own age, a 
friend I could ‘neighbor,’ ” she went on, half-aloud, 
for, like Alice in Wonderland, she had a habit of 
self-conversation. ‘Mrs. Babbitt would never let 
me do anything for her, yet she lavished her pos- 
sessions on me. She never understood that some- 
times it’s blessed to receive, too.” 

Her cheeks flushed uncomfortably as she re- 
membered how her simple gift of cinnamon roses 
had been returned by a glorious bunch of Jacque- 
minots, how her cake had been patronized, and 
she herself urged “‘not to overdo with just one 
servant, my dear,” and, worst of all, how Mrs. 
Babbitt never, never ran out of supplies and forgot 
to order them at the last minute. Mrs. Enderby 
bent over her seam again, and longed for a fairy 
more than ever. 

All at once there was a swishing of silk skirts, 
and she looked up to see a young woman, quite 
out of breath and very pretty, who held out a bowl 
beseechingly. 

“Will you lend me some coffee?” she pleaded. 
“I’m Mrs. Coolidge, your new next-door neighbor, 
you know. We’re moving, and I forgot to order 
any,—Mr. Coolidge says I always do,—and I knew 
from the nice look of your house you’d let me have 
some. No, I'll just wait here and look at your 
lovely view. I believe it’s better than ours.” 

Mrs. Enderby returned with a bowlful of coffee, 
a heartful of happiness, too, to find her guest 
bending lovingly over the old-fashioned roses. 

““May I cut you some?” she asked, half-timidly, 

“Oh, will you really?” cried Mrs. Coolidge. “I 
love them so. They grew all round my home when 
I was a child, and now all of ours are such grand, 
formal flowers.” 

When her neighbor had disappeared up the long 
drive, her arms full of coffee and roses, Mrs. 
Enderby took up her sewing again with another 
happy sigh. 

“And to think there are people who don’t believe 
in fairies!” she said. 


“LET’S PRETEND.” 


“TET’S pretend” is a delightful game in which 

adults are as prone as children to engage. 
The wise heads of the Treasury Department at 
Washington, in passing upon a question of tariff 
classification, recently determined that a doll is 
nota toy. With like official ingenuity, the British 
government ¢ iders A i Island as a 
vessel of war, and as such it is governed by 
the Admiralty; and the express companies long 
pretended that a typewriter crated is an agricul- 
tural implement, but that tin-cased, it is a musical 
instrument. 

The Tsar of Russia, on a recent visit to the King 
of Italy, carried to the royal children a magnificent 
toy, consisting of a model Russian village popu- 
lated by dolls dressed in Russian clothes. The 
doors and windows of the houses open and shut; 
the shops are equipped with counters and goods; 
the schools have desks and pupils; the barracks 
accommodate artillery, infantry and cavalry. The 
Tsar personally helped the little prince and prin- 
cesses set up the village; and the fun of the 
thing and the satisfaction of the royal parents did 
not a little to bring about the present good feeling 
betw: — the Russian and Italian courts, so long at 
enmity 

Did the royal toy village recall to Nicholas the 
little game played on his ancestress, Catharine the 

Great, by her prime minister? During one of her 
journeys Potemkin arranged a series of tableaux 
by which smiling cities and villages appeared at 
stated intervals. Houses and shops were made of 
painted canvas, and dancers appropriately dressed 
played the part of a contented peasantry living 
happily among their fields. The imperial cortege 
having rolled on, the village with its inhabitants 
Was whipped up, hurried by roundabout roads and 








set down a few miles farther on, to confirm the 
opinion of the empress that Russia was a land of 
ideal prosperity. 

Often, however, the “‘let’s pretend” of one gen- 
eration is the accepted fact of to-morrow. Santa 
Claus driving his reindeer and hitching them to 
the tallest chimney on the roof is not far removed 
from the veritable air-ship tying up at its elevated 
station; and children as well as their elders know 
that when schemes are well laid in advance, even 
“just pretending,” circumstances are apt to fit 
in with them. 
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THE GLOVE OF WELCOME. 


PICTURE in a recent publication shows the 

window of a public building, from which pro- 
trudes a pole bearing a stuffed glove on its end. 
The illustration portrays a custom of an old Eng- 
lish town which dates from remote times. Mr. F. 
J. Snell tells about it in “Memories of Old Devon- 
shire.” 

Barnsta ~y Fair is still an important occasion, 
although its old glory has departed. It lasts for 
three ‘ays, and in former times as much as twenty 
thousand pounds were expended in the purchase 
of cattle. A great stag-hunt is one of the features 
of the occasion. 

ame fair opens with a 

= at of Barnstaple 


uaint ceremony. The 
rovides a feast in the gild- 

and mulled ale, toast and cheese are served 
4 the old civic plate. Then a large stuffed glove 
is shown above the door of the gildhall, asa sign 
of welcome extended to all vis hors. While this 
gee is displayed no arrests can be made in the 


In the old town accounts may be found such 
records as this 

“1615: Paide for glove to put out at Faire— 

For centuries Barnstaple Fair has been famous 


throughout all Devon and beyond, and its glories 
have passed into songs and ballads. 


Search the towns all round, there’s nothing can com- 


pare, miss, 

In measurement and merriment with Barnstaple Fair, 
mniss. 

Then sing of Barum, merrytown, and Barum’s merry 
mayor, too, 


I know no place in all the world old Barum to compare 
to! 


* ¢ 


A MODEL PLATFORM. 


NE of the shortest political platforms ever 

written is that of Mr. Solomon P. Rodes. 
Solomon, according to ex-Vice-President Adlai 
E. Stevenson’s “Something of Men I have known,” 
was wont to say that he would rather “‘go to the 
Missouri Legislater than to be the Tsar of Rooshy.” 
A convention which purposed to nominate him for 
this office was once held at the schoolhouse. The 
committee to draw up the resolutions adjourned 
for consultation to a log back of the building. 


When the committee finally returned, these res- 
olutions, two in number, were presented to the 
assembly, and —_. a eens unanimously and with 
great enth 

(1) Reosty et in the declaration of independ- 
ence and likewise in the constitution of the united 
states, we recognize a able and a ritten doc- 
ument, and that we are tetotual ily op se to the 
repeal of airy one of the aforesaid instruments of 
riting. Resolv: 

(2) that in our fellow-townsman, Solomon P. 
Rodes, we view an onest man and hereby annom- 
inate him for the legislatur. 


THE OTHER KIND OF DEER. 


HEN Israel Lane returned from the wedding 

of David Fletcher, who is known in the 

Balmy Creek country as a mighty hunter, he 

immediately sought the village store, where the 

bridegroom’s cronies were gathered, waiting for 
news of the ceremony. 

on ” said one of the number, “how’d it go 


‘Pret’ pe. thanks to me,” replied Israel. 
“What'd you do?” demanded another. 

“T saved parson considerable of a shock and 
Mame some blushes,” said Israel, with calm satis- 
faction. “Just before they was ready to stand up 
in the parlor I says to Dave,—I don’t know what 
made me; guess it was meant to be,—I says, ‘Le’s 
see your license.’ 

jell, Dave handed it over. and 3 discovered it 
was a hunting license, ‘What’s this? I says, 
handing itback. ‘You ain’t got to hunt any longer; 
you’ve got her. ; 

“It seems,” concluded Israel, “that Dave , 
said he ‘wanted a license,’ = of course the clerk 
thought he wanted the usual kind.” 


* ¢ 


SAVING IN VAIN. 


CCORDING to the following story, economy 
has its pains as well as its pleasures, even 
after the saving is done. 

One spring, for some reason, old Eli was going 
round town with the face of dissatisfaction, ane 
when questioned, poured forth his voluble tale of 
woe thus: 

“Marse Geo’ge, he come to me last fall an’ he 
say, ‘Eli, dis — be a hard winter, so yo’ be 
keerful an’ save es fas’ an’ tight.’ 

An’ Ib oo Saree xe0’ ge, yas sah, I b’lieve 
oy an’ I save an’ I save an? when de winter 
come it ain't ‘ot no hardship, an’ — was I wid 
all dat money jes’ frown on mah hand 


* © 


HER INDIVIDUAL CUP. 


ARJORIE is a day-pupil at a private school. 

Her mother disapproved of her drinking from 
the common drinking-cup, and bought her, says 
the Housekeeper, an aluminum collapsing cup of 
her own. 

The next day Marjorie came running home, and 
with a kiss, exclaim: 

“O mo ther, all the other little girls at school 
like me so specially much my we have the most 
fun with my new cup! iy A all stand in a line 
and take turns drinking with it!’ 


® ¢ 


PROPORTIONAL INSURANCE. 


Y FALLING from a cart a Chinaman who 
carried a large insurance, says Tit-Bits, was 
quite seriously injured. There was some doubt 
even of his ever getting better. 
At length one of his friends wrote to the insur- 
ance py on his behalf: 
“Dear irs, Hong Wang Lee half dead, likee 
half money.” 





A Slight Throat Trouble should not be neglected. 
** Brown’s Bronchial Troches’’ give prompt relief. [ Adv. 








MPS! 100 all different, fine Ecuador, New- 
pune ane. etc., only 10c. 100 diff. U.S., 

pig! rome, 30c.! 0 mixed foreign, only 20c. List 
! Agts. wanted. uare. L. B. Dover, St. Louis, Mo. 


Stamp Album with 538 Genuine Stamps, incl. 
Rhodesia, Congo (tiger), China (dragon), Tasmania 
(landscape), Jamaica (waterfalls),etc.,10¢. 100 dif. Jap 





N. Zid., etc., Be. list, etc., Free! We | 
Buy Stamps. HUSS 


8T. CO., St. Louis, Mo. 


Join a Brass Band fi 


Here is the opportunity now for 
everybody who wishes to get ahead 
—to enjoy life and make money. We 
will give you inside pointers on how 
to join @ brass band. Band catalog 
and particulars FREE. Write today. 
Just send your name and address. 


Lyon & Healy, 5 Adams St., Chicago 


CHANGE THE VIBRATION 
IT MAKES FOR HEALTH. 








A man tried leaving off meat, potatoes, coffee, 
and etec., and adopted a breakfast of fruit, Grape- 
Nuts with cream, some crisp toast and a cup of 
Postum. 

His health began to improve at once for the 
reason that a meat eater will reach a place once 





in a while where his system seems to become | 


clogged and the machinery doesn’t work smoothly. 
A change of this kind puts aside food of low 
nutritive value and takes up food and drink of the 


highest value, already partly digested and capable | 


of being quickly changed into good, rich blood and | 
strong tissue. 


A most valuable feature of Grape-Nuts is the | 


natural phosphate of potash grown in the grains 
from which it is made. 


This is the element which | 


transforms albumen in the body into the soft gray | 


substance which fills brain and nerve centres. 


A few days’ use of Grape-Nuts will give one a | 


degree of nervous strength well worth the trial. 


Look in packages for the little book, ‘““The Road 


to Wellville.” ‘‘There’s a Reason.” 








DIRT 
DIRT 


DIRT 


DIRT 


that’s how it seemed to 
grow as each day wore 
on... No wonder they 
said “‘woman’s work is 
never done’’— 


BUT 


since the discovery of 
Old Dutch Cleanser a 
million women find it easy 
to chase it this way— 


DIRT 


DIRT 


DIRT 
DIRT 





The Large 
Sifter-Can 

gives complete 
directions and 
many uses—10c 
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If some one is late to the 
meal, you can keep the 
food warm, or you can 
keep nice and hot those 
plates and dishes that must 
be served so, to be tasteful 
and relishable, by placing 
in your dining-room one of 
our oven-radiators, 


AFRICAN x [DEAL 


are the highest achievement in 
house warming and domestic 
economy. IDEAL Boilers save 
the cost of the entire outfit in a 
few years and AMERICAN 
Radiators distribute Florida 
weather throughout the house. 
Anyone can care for an IDEAL 


Boiler. It is automatic and 
absolutely safe. AMERICAN 
Radiators supply a_ gentle 


warmth without the 
dust and dirt of 
hot-air furnace, stove, 
or open fire. They 
are designed as a part 
of the general scheme 
of home _ comfort, 
economy, and beauty 
and so made as to 
collect no dust. The 
oven-radiator is but 
one of many kinds 
designed to add com- 
fort to the home and 4 Dining-Room Radia- 
decrease labor. tor with warming closet 





ADVANTAGE 16: Air must be sup- 
plied under the grate to the fuel in the 
fire-pot, in addition to a proper amount 
through the fire-door slide over the top 
or face of the fire to mix with the flame 
and free fuel-gases, and thus to cause 
good, sharp, complete combustion. In 
proportion as the right amount of air is 
supplied, at right points, the right econ- 
omy in fuelis secured. The air-burn- 
ing features of IDEAL Boilers are as 
fully developed as in the highest forms 
of modern gas and oil burners. Ask 
for our free catalog, “Ideal Heating,” 
which tells all the advantages. 


Do not wait to build a new home, but 
enjoy comfort and content in the pres- 
ent one. No tearing up nor disturbing 
occupants or old heating equipment. 
Sizes for all classes of buildings—small- 
est to largest 
' —in town or 
country. Our 
free book, 
“Ideal Heat- 
ing Invest- 
ments” tells 
much that it 
will pay you 
well to know, 
A No. W-2-25 IDEAL Boiler and soo Write us to- 
ft. of 38-in. AMERICAN Radiators, day kind and 
costing the owner $245, were used * - 
to Hot- Water heat this cottage. size of build- 
At these prices the goods can be ing you wish 
eae ot oey iP ieicinterst toheat. Prices 
labor, pipe,valves, freight, etc..which gre mow most 


installation is extra and varies accord- 
ing to climatic and other conditions, favorable 


AMERICAN RADIATOR (OMPANY 


Write to Dept. 30 


Chicago 








Showrooms in all 
large cities 











NCE in a monastery old 
There lived a cook with a heart of gold. 

He mixed the salad and baked the bread, 
And ever a prayer in his heart he said: 
“Blest, O Lord, be our daily food ; 
Guide my hand that I make it good!” 
And the abbot said, as he conned his book, 
“Praised be God for a prayerful cook!” 


The chapel was bare; and the brothers old 
Longed for a saint with a crown of gold. 
And an artist came with his tools and all, 
And he drew a saint on the chapel wall. 
And the picture grew till it almost breathed 
With its little circlet of bay enwreathed. 
With a merry jest and a warm good day, 
Gaily the artist went his way! 


But he left behind him with jesting look 
Just a napkin to give the cook. 

And the cook unfolded: and there he saw 
What filled the man with a wondering awe. 
For painted clear on its surface white 

A vision dawned on his wondering sight. 


Out from the cloth looked the Holy Child 

And the eyes of the Mother, Mary mild. 

And the vision grew till the gathering gloom 

Slipped away from the little room. 

And the good cook fell on his knees and prayed: 

“Blest be the bread that these hands have made!” 

And the vision made answer: “Thy bread was 
blest. 

Who giveth with blessing, gives his best!” 


* ©¢ 
SUCCESS. 


HE statue of Abraham 
T Lincoln, erected at his 
birthplace in Hodgenville, 
Kentucky, was cast in dupli- 
cate, and the replica was erected 
on the grounds of the University 
of Wisconsin. On its bronze 
base it was planned to inscribe 
the following words, ‘‘I am not bound to win, 
but I am bound to be true. I am not bound to 
succeed, but I am bound to live up to what 
light I have.’’ 

Before casting these words in bronze, an 
effort was made to learn when and where 
Lincoln had uttered them. The sentence had 
been printed on wall cards and illuminated 
postals, and scattered far and wide in connec- 
tion with the approach of the Lincoln cente- 
nary, but the published works of Lincoln were 
searched in vain. President Roosevelt was 
among those who searched for it, and without 
avail. 

But if the sentiment did not find a place 
upon the monument, it has probably made a 
place for itself among the sayings of Lincoln, 
and may be much more nearly authentic than 
many of the stories attributed to him. It will 
be printed and reprinted and memorized, and 
no amount of declaration that it cannot be found 
among the works of Lincoln will be likely to 
stop its onward course. 

Happily, there is nothing greatly to be 
deplored in this fact, so far as it relates to this 
particular quotation. Lincoln might have said 
it. It sounds like his crisp and homely utter- 
ance, direct and concise, and it was true of 
him. He was not altogether master of his 
fate, and might have failed in some of his great 
undertakings, even had he done his best. 





not failed so long as he still is impelled to strive ; 
and to the brave and persistent fighter for the 
conquest of his own soul God gives the certain 


victory. 
® © 


: THE CURATIVE WATERS. 


TL bacon is known as the Mexican Carls- 
bad on account of several mineral springs in 
the vicinity. Mr. W. E. Carson visited the 
place, and in his book, “Mexico, the Wonderland 
of the South,” he tells of an amusing encounter 
with a Westerner who was in pursuit of health. 


The morning after my arrival I was standing at 
the entrance to the hotel when I was startled by a 
voice which said, in a strong Western accent: 

“Good morning, —. I suppose you ain’t 
got such a thing as a kidney about you?” 

Turning, I found myself confronted by a wiry, 
wizened Westerner, with a face like a dried apple. 
og was a look of inquiry and a knowing twinkle 

n his eye. 

In allswer to his question, I hinted that m 
anatomy did include a kidney or two, and that 
was ra pepe reminded of it when I had dined 
unwisely. 

“Well then,” continued my Western friend, 
“you ain’t got any business with that kidney when 
there’s Tehuacan water near by. 

He then proceeded to relate how he had suffered 
agonies for I don’t know how many years. 

“T took that kidney on trips all over creation,” 
he said, speaking of the offending organ as if it 
had been some evil sprite with which he had been 
doomed to keep company. 

“I took him to San Antonio, Texas, my native 
state, and dosed him with sulphur water, but it 
wasn’t any good. Hekeptthe upper hand. Then 
I took him off to Topo Chico Springs, near Mon- 
terey, and poured down buckets of water, but he 
only laughed at it. 

“T tried a score of other places that the doctors 
sent me to, but none of them was any good, and he 
just thrived on it. 

“Well, sir, I wasn’t here twenty-four hours 
before that kidney realized that his time had come. 
He didn’t exactly like the water, but I fixed him 
with it, and he’s kept quiet ever since.” 

“But,” said I, “when you leave here, how do 
you manage? Doesn’t he break loose again?” 

“No, siree,” replied the gentleman from Texas. 
“Tehuacan water is bottled and sent all over 
Mexico, and I drink nothing else.” 

Here he looked round with a mysterious air as 
if afraid that he might be overheard. ‘There’s 
only one gen-ew-ine Tehuacan water,” he_ said, 
“and the stuff they give you here ain’t fit to dose a 
dog with.” 

“It comes from the spring, doesn’t it?” I asked. 

“Yes, it does come from a spring,” he answered 
“but not from the spring, the gen-ew-ine one, and 
that’s why I’m gos a-going to’-walk two miles to 
the right place to fill my little jug.” 

Here he ta) affectionately a wicker-covered 

demijohn which he carried. 
ton you like,’”’ he added, “I’ll pilot you to the 
place.” 
: I accepted the invitation, and along the dusty 
road, under the blazing sun, off we trudged to the 
spring. A geologist who knows the district well 
afterward told me that all the water comes from 
an underground stream, and that there is no differ- 
ence between one well and another, despite my 
Texan friend’s assertion to the contrary. 


* 


IN A NEW COUNTRY. 


SHORT time ago the corner-stone was laid of 
A a magnificent provincial legislative build- 
ing at Regina, capital of Saskatchewan, 
Canada. The rapid settlement and development 
of the country, has been remarkable. That the 
region is not, as yet, overpopulated, but still 
offers room for the would-be settler, is shown by 
two incidents, quoted from an article by Agnes C. 
Laut in Scribmer’s Magazine. The author travelled 
fifteen hundred miles down the Saskatchewan 
River, mostly by canoe. 


At Cedar Lake we found one white family. 

“Isn’t it lonely and oor for your little 
family, so far from a doctor?” I asked. 

“Oh, yes,” he answered. “It is lonely, but not 
dangerous in ease of illness. Why, last winter, 
when my little boy was ill, I had to take the dog- 
train only fifty-five miles for a doctor.” 

Paddling up to Cedar Lake post, the ducks flew 
so low overhead that we could have hit them with 
the paddle, and the old ganders did not bother to 
honk a “‘get-up” when we came on big flocks 
bobbing and wading among the reeds. 

—_ nly all of us gasped and dropped our 
paddles. 

‘‘What on earth is that?” asked some one. 

I have heard old-timers tell stories, and have 
lived many years in the West, but I never heard 
of anything equal to what I now saw with my own 
eyes. It seemed like the dream or delirium 
tremens of some old hunter. 

I thought it was a shallow of small drift until 
the sticks began to move. 

“There are millions! there are millions!” ex- 
claimed Sexsmith. “I’ve lived twenty years in 
this country, and I’ve never seen anything like 


Yet there is a sphere within which success that! 


becomes obligatory. We may not say, ‘‘Do 
right, though the heavens fall,’? without con- 
sidering whether, if what we do is to destroy 
the heavens, our conduct can be right. 

There are times when duty must be deter- 
mined in the light of its probable success; 
when a thing will be right if it can be done, 
but will be very wrong, and will work vast 
harm, if undertaken feebly and permitted to 
fail midway. 

It is lamentable, therefore, that good people 
sometimes inaugurate movements which have 
no probable chance of success, and the failure 
of which wrecks the fortunes and faith of 
others ; and yet some of these enterprises, relig- 
ious and otherwise, would have been a great 
blessing, had they been made to succeed. 

No man measured this problem more accu- 
rately than the Apostle Paul. He thought of 
himself as having entered a race, and that to 
win. He described himself as a gladiator, and 
as one who wasted no blows in beating the air. 
“So run, that ye may obtain!’’ was his fine 
word, that rang with the imperative of success. 

There is a sphere within which we can suc- 
ceed. The bad habits against which we have 
been struggling feebly can be conquered. ‘‘In 
the bright lexicon of youth’’ the word ‘‘fail’’ 
is unworthy. Ten thousand men have tried, 
with pathetic ineffectiveness, to overcome their 
faults. They could have succeeded. God helps 
him who helps himself. 

This need not discourage the man who has 
tried and hitherto has not succeeded. He has 





We drifted close to the reeds and looked. Then 
some one hit the water with a paddle, and the 
whole surface lifted, a live mass of wild fowl, 
ganders, honking, honking in confused circles, 
white duck, black duck, young teals, old mallards, 
—the air was aquiver with a whistling of wings,— 
the creatures did not know enough to be afraid. 

It would not have been sport, it would have been 
slaughter to hunt them there. You could have 
waded out and caught them in your hands. Our 
wanderings had brought us into a secluded and 
primeval haunt of wild fowl. 


* ¢ 


“TOPISH HATS.” 


HAT the wearing of extreme fashions in hats 
T is not confined to the present era is made 

plain by reference to a chapter in ‘‘ The 
Pilgrim Fathers,” where Winnifred Cockshott 
tells of the wife of the Rev. Francis Johnson of 
Amsterdam, who in 1594 was reproved for wearing 
“a topish hat.” The poor lady seems to have 
been unfortunate in her choice of head-gear, for a 
“velvet hood” was also a cause of contention. 


George Johnson, the pastor’s brother, had tried 
to dissuade Francis from the marriage, urgin 
that Mrs. Boys was much_noted for pride, an 
that it would give great offense to the brethren. 
But it was in vain, and all George could do was to 
obtain a promise from the widow that if she mar- 
ried Francis, she would “do as became his estate.” 

Instead, she became more garish and proud in 
apparel than before. The church was deeply of- 
fended, but left it to George to deal with her.’ He 
wrote to Francis, protestin Oe egy her _ rings, 
her busks and her whalebones, which were so 
manifest that ‘‘many of ye saints were greeved” ; 
and he ~; ed that her “‘schowish” hat might be 
exchan or a sober taffeta or felt. 

She did reform a little. Her hat was not so 
“topishly set,” and George was encouraged to 
— for further reforms. 

aturally Francis resented these criticisms of 





his bride; her clothes were all provided out of her 
own money, and Bradford says they were perfect! 
suitable to her rank. Before a church counc 
George was called upon to answer for his criti- 
cism; he had charged her with sin in the using of 
musk and the wearing of a “topish’” hat, and was 
not inclined to withdraw his charges. 

The church, after deliberation, declared the hat 
to be “not topish in nature,’ whereupon a lon 
discussion ensued as to whether a hat “not topis 
in nature’ could, under any circumstances, be 
considered “topish.” It was decided that this 
problem must be reduced to wg 

One is not ——— to hear that poor Mrs. 
Johnson was overheard to say that she wished she 
were a widow again. 





T TAKES so little to make us sad, 
Just a slighting word or a doubting sneer, 
Just a scornful smile on some lips held dear; 
And our footsteps lag, though the goal seemed 


near, 
And we lose the courage and hope we had— 
So little it takes to make us sad. 


It takes so little to make us glad, 

Just the cheering clasp of a friendly hand, 
Just a word from one who can understand ; 
And we finish the task we long had planned, 
And we lose the doubt and the fear we had— 
So little it takes to make us glad. 


“WELL, AS I WAS SAYING.” 


OHN took the seat beside his friend, Miss 
Wilson, in the trolley-car. He wore a bored 
expression, and after a few casual remarks 

on the weather, the cause of his disgust was re- 
vealed. “When women have a thing to say,” he 
began, ‘‘why can’t they say it and get done? More 
physical and moral force is wasted in the reitera- 
tion of feminine conversation than could be used 
up in a long time of effectual action. Women’s 
conversation consists largely of circular buzz-saws 
with nothing to work on. My wife has a sister 
staying with her.” His friend saw there was 
something coming, and listened patiently. 


“This morning she mislaid some letters she had 
intended to give me to post. You wouldn’t think 
it would take long to tell about such a circum- 
stance, now woul be ae 

“Why, no,” said Miss Wilson. 

“Well, it took all breakfast-time. She began 
when she came to the table. Said she: 

“*T had two letters and a postal card which I 
thought John would post for me on his way down- 
town. I stam the letters and laid them be- 
tween the leaves of a magazine,—there were two 
letters and a postal card,—and I laid the book on 
the stairs, thinking I would give the letters and 
the card to John, so he might mail them on his way 
down-town, and I can’t find them anywhere. I’ve 
hunted high and low, and I can’t imagine what 
has become of them. 

“*There were two letters—all stamped—and a 

stal card, and I remember laying them right 

tween the leaves of the book, and aay it on 
the stairs so that it would be handy to give to 
John, for I was very particular they should go this 
mo g, and I knew he would just as soon post 
them on his way down-town. 

“**T can’t think where they have disappeared to, 
for I remember ae placing them in the book 
—two letters and a postal—and saying to myself —’ 


and so on. 

“Well, that went on and on, and round and 
round without getting anywhere, and the last 
thing I heard as I shut the front door was, ‘Two 
letters all stam and a a eard.’ Do you 
wonder I’m tired with that for breakfast?” 

Just then a masculine voice asserted itself from 
the seat behind. One man was relating something 
to another so emphatically that there was nothing 
to do but listen. 

“Sca’t? Well, I pees I was sca’t. I never 
was so sca’t in my life. I ain’t usually sca’t of 
thunder—been lots of times right out in the open 
when it was thundering and lightning hard, and 
ain’t minded it at all, but this time I was sca’t 
most to death. 

“You see, our house sets something like that 
one out there, not very far from the next one. 
Well, we were all sitting out on the front porch in 
the evening, and I was as on the step near 
the walk; the others were sitting back, but I was 
on the lower step near the walk, see 

“Well, we were sitting there, and all of a sudden 
there came this thunder and lightning. 

“It was fierce! The lightning just filled in all 
that space between the houses,—they’re set near 
together, you know,—and I thought I was struck 
for sure.’ ‘It seemed to come right down all around 
me. we see I was sitting right out on the step,— 
and thought sure I was struck. It seemed to 
kind of make me numb. - 

“T never was so sca’t in my life. You see the 
others were further back, but I was right out on 
the lower step, and the lightning seemed to come 
right down between the two houses. 

“Well, when I could think, I looked at my wife. 
She was sitting back on the porch by the door, 
quite a ways from me, because I was on the step, 
but she was white as chalk. I never see any one 
so white in my life before. 

“She was so sca’t; and I was sca’t to see her so 
white—why, she didn’t have a mite of color. 

“Well, I tell you, I never minded thunder-storms 
before, but that time I was sea’t. You see, I was 
sitting —”’ 

Here the car stopped, and the two friends got 
out. John was gazing out of the window in an 
absorbed fashion. For some little time a 
was said; but Miss Wilson, being a woman, too! 
advantage of her prerogative. 

™ _— ing about buzz-saws —” 

» ce xcuse me,” said John, hurriedly. “I get out 
ere. 


* @ 


MEETING A RHINOCEROS. 


T WAS an adventurous afternoon that Lieut.- 
Col. J. H. Patterson describes in his book, 
“In the Grip of the Nyika,” and there was a 
useful lesson to be learned from the experience. 
It is never well to go down a precipitous, narrow 
track into a bush-covered ravine in wild country 
in Africa without first assuring oneself by much 
stone-throwing and hallooing that there is no 
dangerous beast lurking at the bottom. In the 
following incident no such precaution was taken. 
I was mounted, as usual, on Aladdin, and accom- 
— by my two Masai, Abbudi and Mellauw. 

saw — of game in ail directions, and on my 
way passe u close by and watched a cow 
rhino with its little baby, a few days old, beside it. 
The young one looked very much like a pig. 

Soon afterward my progress was barred by a 
deep ravine with very steep sides. As it would 
have been impossible to take a horse down where 
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I struck it, I walked along the edge for some 
distance till at last I found an anima: th, which 
we could = manage to follow to the bottom, 
although it was somewhat precipitous and narrow. 

Mellauw went down first, I followed, and last of 
all came Abbudi leading Aladdin. The ravine was 
a wide one,—at least thirty yards across at the 
bottom,—and was covered with dense bush. 

When we got down, Mellauw was just about to 
force his way through this undergrowth when he 
suddenly stop and whispered me, “Bwana, 
Sow !”—‘Master, a rhino!” 

I asked under my breath, “ Wapi?”—‘‘Where?” 
and he replied in a frightened undertone, “‘Hapa, 
karibu sana’’—‘‘Here, just beside us.” 

There was not room enough to turn Aladdin, so 
I signaled to Abbudi to back him up the side of 
the ravine, while Mellauw and I quickly scrambled 
to what safety we could secure behind a tree. 
Here we waited for the expected charge of the 
now disturbed and suspicious brute. 

I held my rifle ready, and we hardly dared 
breathe while we listened to its angry snorts and 
watched Abbudi and Aladdin slowly making their 
way backward toward the summit. 

Very luckily for us, the wind was blowin 
strongly from the rhino in our direction. Had 
been the reverse, the beast would undoubtedly 
have scented us, and charged while we were all in 
the narrow path, and might possibly have killed or 

med all of us, as there was no way of escape. 
As it was, the creature stood undecided for a few 
moments, sniffing and —— loudly; and then 
not being able to make us out, it crashed off out 0} 
the ravine in the opposite direction. 

I was hugely relieved and pleased to see its 
broad black back show now and again through 
the scrub as the animal swiftly made its way up the 
~ _ of the nullah and disappeared into the 

ush. 





* ¢ 
CRYING FOR QUARTER. 


HEN Pasteur’s treatment of hydrophobia 
W by inoculation with a virus was first 

practised at Paris, there was much sus- 
picion and dread in the minds of patients. In 
“The Captains and the Kings,” by Henry Haynie, 
who was then living in Paris, a chapter is devoted 
to Pasteur and his method of treatment. Four 
little boys had been taken over from New Jersey 
for treatment, and Mr. Haynie accompanied the 
doctor who had them in charge to the office of 
Pasteur. 


The last arrivals, apprehensive as to the results 
of their injuries, and not oversure of this method 
of treatment, expressed surprise at the calm con- 
fidence shown by those who had preceded them. 
It_was easy to see that they were asking them- 
selves the Seen, “How is it that they are able 
to take things so soatly, and laugh and talk so 
merrily over it all?” Then they would brighten 
up with hope, and when their turn came the 
entered the private office with confidence, seat 
themselves on the operating-stool, and stood the 
ordeal well. 

When our turns came, Doctor Billings and my- 
self took the boys in, one at a time, to where the 
illustrious Frenchman awaited them. He did not 
understand on and so I whispered to Bil- 
lings to notice closely this apparently unemotional 
being, and he would find him possessed of a ten- 
derness and sympathy far beyond that of ordinary 
women. : 

One of the victims, Eddy Ryan, was but a little 
more than three years old, and he showed fear at 
the first inoculation. Mrs. Ryan, who was of the 
party, took the boy in her arms and tried to reas- 
sure him, but could not. Tears of sympath 
crepe in the master’s eyes, and as he viped 

em away he said to me, in French: 

“Tell her to stand over there where the little one 
can see us care first for the others—it will encour- 
age the dear little fellow.” 

One of the other lads, Patsy Reynolds, also grew 
frightened, and rebellion was imminent. I took 
him to one side, and put it to him that, as a young 
American, he ought not to be outdone in Y by 
a French boy who had _— come out of Pasteur’s 
room looking perfectly happy. 

“Well, sor, will yer give me a quarter if I bate 
him?” whispered Patsy, and when I shoved a 
silver piece into the hand of the young rascal, he 
— in without the slightest show of fear or suf- 

ering. 


¢ © 


TOO MUCH FOR THE MAGICIAN. 


HE test of one who claims supernatural 

| powers is to make him perform his tricks 

under every-day conditions or with appara- 

tus not his own. In such a trial at least one 

magician failed. He was touring the globe, and 

appearing before rulers of many strange lands in 

all sorts of outlandish places. On one occasion, 

Says a writer in the Philadelphia Record, his man- 

ager had arranged an exhibition for him before 
the ruler of a province in the Fiji Islands. 


In the crowd that saw the exhibition were many 
of the black and yellow slaves of the chieftain. 
All the spectators were amazed at the many 
strange manifestations of the black art that the 
magician performed, but no trick appealed so 
strongly to the assembled retinue and to the chief- 
tain as that in which a white duck was made to 
appear with a black head and a black duck, after 
amoment’s manipulation, with the head of the 
white duck. 

The trick had to be repeated, and then the chief- 
tain engaged in a long whispered conversation 
with the interpreter. 

“What is desired?’’ queried the obliging trick- 


vigret. 
1e interpreter coughed apologetically, and then 
responded : 

“Respected sir, our honored sire wishes you to 
take two of his black slaves and put a yellow head 
on a black man and the black head on the body of 
a yellow servitor. Our honored sire thinks it 
would be very hos = GM 

“Tell his royal highness,” the conjurer replied 
“that I might give a yellow man a black eye, but if 
would not like to attempt to make his entire head 
black.” 

¢ ¢ 


UNTOLD RICHES. 


EALTH is merely comparative. One’s 

possessions constitute a pittance or a 

fortune, according to one’s point of view. 
The Rev. Frederic Denison tells a story of one of 
the inhabitants of old Westerly, Rhode Island, 
which shows there is no general standard of 
riches. The young man, prompted by patriotism 
and desire for gold, had enlisted in the uncertain 
business of privateering. 


On returning home after many and various 
cruises, he was thankfully greeted by his kin and 
anxious friends. His mother, with maternal 
solicitude, inquired: 

“Well, Harry, how have you made out? Did 
you get much money?” 

“Oh, yes, mother,” answered the adventurer, “I 
had good luck. I am rich. I shall have enough, 
Hi prudence and care, to carry me through life, 

nope. 

“Tam glad, my son. How much have you?” 

“Well, I don’t exactly know Fg but I think 
when we settle up it will amount thirty dollars.” 
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ERE CHILDRENS PAGE 


THE TREE AND THE TABLE. 
By Alice Turner Curtis. 
“CNEE, Aunt Ethel, this table is like a 
S funny sort of a looking-glass,’’ said 
little Mary Harris, turning her head 

this way and that over the little round 
mahogany table in Grandma Harris’s sit- 
“Tt makes my face look as 


ting-room. ! 
big as a moon. What makes this table 
shine so?’’ 


‘Tt shines because grandmother rubs it 
every day with a piece of soft cloth,” 
declared Constance. 

‘Well, the kitchen table doesn’t shine, ”’ 
objected Mary, ‘‘and I see Ellen scrub it 
and scrub it.’’ 

“The kitchen table is made of pine, 
dear, and this table is of mahogany,” 
explained Aunt Ethel, ‘‘and mahogany is 
a hard wood; the more you rub it the 
better it is; but pine is soft wood, and will 
not shine. ’’ 

‘*But both these tables were trees once, ’’ 
said Mary. ‘‘Aunt Ethel, can’t you tell 
us a lovely story about the kitchen table?’’ 

‘‘Begin when it was a tree in the forest, ’’ 
urged Constance. 

Aunt Ethel took off her thimble and 
folded up her work. ‘‘I can tell you more 
about the kitchen table than I can about 
the mahogany,’’ she answered, with the 
pretty smile which her small nieces always 
liked to see, ‘‘because the kitchen table 
was made from a tall pine-tree which grew 
in the forest. Small birds built their 
homes in its branches, and little squirrels 
ran up and down the smooth trunk. 

“One day a man came through the 
woods with a sharp ax. He looked at the 
tall trees, and sighed a little as he decided 
that they must be cut down. But he went 
to work with his ax, and in a short time 
the largest and best of the trees lay on 
the ground. The man trimmed off the 
branches, and then a yoke of big, strong 
oxen came up through the wood-road and 
pulled the logs down to the bank of a 
river.’’ 

‘‘What river ?’’ questioned Mary. 

‘“‘The Kennebec River, in Maine,’’ 
replied Aunt Ethel, ‘‘and our pine-tree 
went down the stream with many other logs; 
and at last it was drawn ashore near a sawmill. 
It lay in the yard of the sawmill for several 
weeks, and then it was carried into the mill 
and sharp saws cut it into smooth planks, and 
the planks were piled up in the yard to season; 
that is, to dry until they were just right to use 
to finish houses with, or to make into chairs 
and tables. 

“One day a carpenter came along, looking 


DOTTY 


[ITTLE Dotty Noddy’s mouth 
Can no longer eat ; 
Little Dotty Noddy’s eyes 
Can no longer peep ; 


a 


By H. F. Sutton. 
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PUZZLES. 


1. 


CHARADES. 
I. 
aay Oost is a part of each one of us; 
y last we should all like to be; 
But put them together, no one of us 
To be called my whole would agree. 
II. 
I wonder how ’twould seem to me 
If one day I should spy 
My last one of a dusty first 
As I was passing by. 


Should I attain celebrity,— 
Impossible, you know,— 

*T would take most total health for me 
To rise above the blow. 


Iil. 
= | first is found in every home, 
n palace, camp or cot; 
My third most of us daily do. 
f not, how sad our lot! 


With fourth and second and a sigh 
You spell a country’s name. 
My whole’s a cure. Find it, you'll be 
pon the roll of fame. 
IV. 
My first is part of every shoe ; 
My second makes a sin for you. 
My whole upon another preys, 
And will at last end all his days. 
Vv. 
My first is a follower strongly attached 
No matter if garments are costly or 
ary 
My 7 is a refuge where children may 
lee, 
Or dweller in country far over the sea. 
My whole adorns walls and our treasures 
protects, 
The bloom of our gardens its care oft effects. 


2. NUMERICAL ENIGMAS. 
I. 
A proverb of twenty-one letters. 
1234 a place of defense. 1872021657 in- 


come. 1516814 weight. 1319101112 taste. 
1791813 hindrances. 
II. 
The whole is a proverb of twenty-seven 


letters. 

4231 to sharpen. 56 a form of a verb. 
789 a pronoun. 101112 what few wish to 
become. 131415 a pronoun. 161718 a child. 
271920 “by so much.” 21 22 23 2425 26 never- 
theless. 

3. TRANSFORMATIONS. 
I. 

By changing a letter turn a fowl into 
higher animals; a part of the body into ter- 
ritory; a fastening into a coarse file; a recep- 
tacle into part of a stove; a suggestion into 
a measure. 

II. 

By changing a single letter turn a stately 
lady into one reward of greatness, arrived, 
| an amusement, part of a harness, crippled, what 
| one is known by, not different, domesticate. 


4. 


NODDY. 


CONNECTED SQUARES, 

Upper Square. A covering for the shoulders. 
Extent of surface. Small vegetables. Comfort. 

Middle Square. A kind of porpense. A water 
animal. One of the first words children learn to 
say. A narrow strip of board. 

Lower Square. A river of South America. A 
| minute particle. A beautiful flower. Verily. 


Little Dotty Noddy’s back 
Cannot sit up straight; 
Little Dotty Noddy’s head’s 
Sleeping by her plate. 


| 


5. OBLIQUE PARALLELOGRAM. 


_Aconsonant. Toundermine. Rescued. Gorges. 
Smallcoins. Condescended. Great national coun- 





for a nice, smooth piece of pine to make a table 
of. And he picked out a plank from the tall 
pine-tree which had grown in the forest, and 
had sailed for miles down the beautiful river, 
and was now seasoned enough to be made into 
useful articles. 

** ‘No machine-made tables for Mrs. Harris,’ 
said this carpenter; and he had the planks 
carried to his shop. And he sawed and planed 
and cut the smooth wood into the right shape 
for a good, firm kitchen table, witha big drawer | ‘‘Whe-e-ew!’’ exclaimed Uncle Ben. ‘‘You 
to keep spoons and knives in. When it was all | don’t ask much of a poor hard-working uncle. 
finished, he brought it to Grandma Harris’s | Let me see. I generally leave all my ideas at 
kitchen, and there it is now.’’ | the office, but to-night I find, by searching the 

‘What became of all the other tall pine-trees remote left corner of my weary brain, just one 
that the man with the ax cut down?’’ asked | poor feeble idea, that must have come all the 
Mary. way home with me in the cars. If you will 

“‘The very tallest pine-tree went sailing way | allow me to remain in this room alone with 
down to where the river empties into the | this idea until I get better acquainted with it, 
Atlantic Ocean. And it was such a smooth, | I promise you—something.’’ 
fine log that a man who built ships saw it, and| Little Allie went out softly, closed the door 
said, “There is a fine spar. It will make a| carefully behind her, curled up on the sitting- 
good mast for a ship.’ So it was drawn ashore, | room couch, and waited. 
the bark was peeled off, and it was rubbed and/ After a long time had passed,—it seemed 
polished and worked over until it was a beauti-| long to Allie,—Uncle Ben came out of the 
ful mast for a big vessel; and now it goes | study, and solemnly presented his little niece 
sailing on long voyages. And sometimes a/ with a large sheet of paper, on which he had 
bird will light upon its rigging, as the ropes | made: 
that hold the sails are called, and all the winds | 
sing about it just as they used to do when it 
was a tall pine in the forest.’’ 

“I suppose the mahogany-tree was cut down | : 
and made into planks, ae then into a table, | Introduction. 
just the same as the pine,” said Mary, thought-| Let me introduce you to Tommy, the type- 
fully, ‘‘but what else is done with wood, Aunt | Writer cat: 


" NCLE BEN,”’ said Allie, ‘‘I want you 

U to make me a story, something new, 

with plenty of pictures, like the kind 

that isn’t in any book, and witty—I most 
especially want it to be witty.’’ 











Tommy, the Typewriter Cat. 
A Typewriter Story. 
Written and Illustrated by Uncle Ben. 


Ethel?” A—A 
‘‘Lead-pencils are made of wood,’’ declared | ( a ) 
Constance; ‘‘that is, the outside of them are.” | zfs 


“This newspaper is made of wood,’’ said 
Aunt Ethel, pointing to a folded paper on the | 
mahogany table. | Tommy, the typewriter cat, sat: 

Mary nodded smilingly. ‘Uncle Jim told 
us about that once,’’ she said. 

“Then we burn up wood, you know,” con- 











tinued Aunt Ethel, ‘‘and boxes are made of it,| w#t##i## ( #262 ) mimi 

and all sorts of things. As you learn the | uff ( seess4 ) #u 

names of the different trees you will learn | ( aeesetetest es ) 

what they are used for.’ & BRC “ 
‘‘T am sorry the big pine had to be cut down, uit ( mei *) Fu 

but grandma had to have a good kitchen table, uttitt (ome “g 


So our pine-tree is just as useful in the kitchen | 
as the other one is in the ship.’ 


LRA (> ) FTE 








ee 
TOMMY, THE TYPEWRITER CAT. | a 


By Joshua Crowell. 


This is the typewriter-made mat, on which | 


| ceils. A colonist. Erased. Certain kinds of dogs. 
Smoked. Thirsty. A consonant. 


RIDDLES. 


I a you quickly on the way; 

I thrust you back in an affray; 

I hold apart two things you say, 

And stop your writing on the way. 
II. 

I often stand beside your bed; 

You know me by my coat of red; 

Yet when I’m faint I turn quite blue, 

Yet often I am yellow, too. 

You like to have me when you read, 

And yet I give you fear indeed. 

I have a city swallowed up, 

Or lived in vestal virgin’s cup ; 

With warrior’s torch I’ve been afield ; 

In battle saw the weaker yield; 

Behind the army I’ve laid waste; 

Yet near the sufferer I am placed. 


And now we find the typewriter man’s type- 
writer-made stovepipe hat 
which the typewriter man . - 
| placed over Tommy, the 
typewriter cat, as fast I I 
I I 


| asleep on the typewriter- 
made mat he sat. 

This is the tail of the typewriter rat—Q. If 
he should turn round, you could see his head ; 
but being a typewriter rat, he never would do 
that. Besides, this particular typewriter rat 
had just finished gnawing a hole through the 7. ENIGMA. 
floor, under the corner of the typewriter-made First found in grape, in guava, too; 

ye | Next berries small of every hue; 
mat, near the spot where Tommy, the type- Then found in apples and in pear; 
writer cat, sat fast asleep under the typewriter | Then in plums and peach of color fair; 
eae s . rik | Last in lemon and in orange sweet. 
man’s typewriter-made stovepipe hat. My whole’s a fruit ’tis good to eat. 
" 7 € j TAP x 
Let me call your attention to NA P, the most & HIDDEN PROVERB. 
important part ofall. The typewriter man made When Tommy goes to walk with me 
a typewriter nap; then he tookanap. Tommy, The dog will perk if cat he see, 
. ‘ = . aw , And it is hard to pull away 
the typewriter cat, was having a nap on the The naughty dog that likes to play. 
nap of the typewriter-made mat, under the nap i 
on the outside of the typewriter-made hat. | 
| Just before the beginning of the story the rat | 








He catches mice when he sees them here, 
And will watch and play, he’s such a dear. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


gnawed through both the underside nap and| 1, , TAPER 2. 

| the upperside nap of the mat, and began on ARENA COLONIAL 
| the outside nap of the hat just as the cat fin- | aaaee ay : casen 
ished his nap on the inside of the hat, and | RANTS VOLCANIC 
while the man was still having his nap. | Il. PSALM . whi . 

| Allie read every word; then she looked up, | SULLA ABSTRACT 

| and remarked, ‘‘Finish it, please.’’ $y > : Snorer 

Uncle Ben smiled. ‘‘If you don’t like the MAYOR 


| story I have written, why, write one your- 
| self’? 

This is what she wrote: 

When the rat got through the nap on the 
outside of the hat, the cat finished his nap on 
the inside of the hat, and then finished the rat, 
and the man lost his nap and his AA 
hat and his temper. The one ( agp ) 


co 


4. “Well begun is half done.” 

5. The engine and twelve cars of the train C go 
up on the siding and stay there. Then the train 
| D comes along the main track and pushes the 
| three cars which were uncoupled from the train C 
| ahead of it until the rear end of the D train has 
passed the switch. 





who got the most fun out of the - 4 — witch. Then the engine and twelve 

hol ffai ve T . the = | cars of the C train go ahead on the main track for 
whole affair was iommy, e - some distance. Then the whole D train backs up 
typewriter cat. The End.* | on the switch, drawing the three cars of the C 


. train with it. Then the three cars are uncoupled 
*Note. I mean the end of the story, not the | from their engine and left on the switch. The D 


end of Tommy, although the picture does stand | train pushes backward until it is clear of the 


ad switch, and then goes ahead on the main line. After 
for one end of Tommy—the front end. Alli | itis out of the way, the C train backs up and gets 
le. 


| its three cars and goes ahead again. 
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Write for our series of 


STAMP LESSONS 


Foreign stamps of all kings sent on approval at wot, die — 
count. N.E. Stamp Co., ashington Bldg. Boston 
Mated pair 


Write to- ~ 
kissing — FREE Som 
From eggs oe 
to squabs in Book, 


4 weeks. HOW TO MAKE MONEY BREEDING SQUABS 





PLYMOUTH ROCK SQUAB CO., 144 Howard St., Melrose, 


SPENCERIAN 


Careful workmanship, fine quality of material, 

durability—that’s the Spencerian Pen, Sam- 

ple card of 12, alldifferent, sent for6c. postage. 
SPENCERIAN PEN COMPANY, 349 Broanway, New York 


eiorel PENS 


















at /| “STEERO” 
S Py Y Bouillon Cubes 
**‘A cube makes a cup.’ 

Samples Free 7°... 


Prepare some bouillon, taste it, you 
will smack your lips and say ¢hat’s 
bouillon, Write at once. 
Distributed and guaranteed by 
Schieffelin & Co. 
178 William St., New York 5 
Made by American Kitchen Products Co. Assis 

















T§ one cent to learn 
ourunheard-of prices and marvelous offers 
on highest grade 1910 model bicycles. 

\ Do not buy 
{ ' FACTORY PRICE My oe he 
a pair of tires from any one a TF 
Xe until youwrite for ourlarge Art Cat og 
we and learn our wonder/ul ust Oarniog 
first sample bicycle going to your town. 


RIDER AGENTS sting vie 
IDE mak ing big 
money exhibiting and selling our bicycles. 
WS cel! cheaper than any other factory. 

ES, Coaster-Brake rear 
wheels, Phi. repairs and all sundries at Aal/usual 
prices. Do Not Wait; write to-day for our special offer. 
MEAD CYCLE CO. ,»Dept.R50,Chicago 








This Athletic 





SUSPENDER prez. 


Supports boys’ trousers 
and stockings without 
wrinkling. 

Freedom of circulation 
and quickness in dress- 
ing assured. 

For boys in knee trou- 
sers. Made for girls, also. 








Only 50 
or 
75 cents 


Worth 
double it. 








Dealers replace all de- 
fective pairs. 

Sold by Leading Clothing 

and Department Houses. 
If not, write 


Kazoo Suspender Co., 
Sole Makers, 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 

















An extremely “a 
neat hose pay! 


Withits fine-ribbed weave, 
its handsome lisle finish 
and its soft, elastic-cling- 
ing fit, this Iron Clad stock- 
ing is as neat and dressy as 
you could imagine ; and it’s 
surprisingly durable. 


Iron Clad No. 99 
In Black and Tan, 

For Ladies, Misses 
and Children. 


If you would try just one pair 
from your dealer, we know that 
you would be highly pleased. 















Sizes 4 to 8, only 25 cents 
per pair. Sizes 8% to 
10,35cents. If your 
dealer can’t sup- 
ply you, send 
to us direct, 
stating sizes 
and colors desired. 


Our fine catalogue, sent free, shows Iron Clads 
in natural colors. Write for one to-day. 


COOPER, WELLS & COMPANY 
300 Broad Street, St. Joseph, Mich. 








NATURE @ SCIENCE 











tandard Time.—During 1908 Peru and) 


Panama officially adopted the world sys- 


Mass./tem of standard time based on the meridian 


of Greenwich, and it is expected that in con- 
sonance with a resolution of the Pan-American 
Scientific Congress the Latin-American coun- 
tries generally will adopt this system. It was 
the expressed wish of the congress that the 
new system should become effective from Jan- 
uary 1, 1910. Time-signals upon this system 
are now sent out without cost by cable and 
wireless telegraphy throughout the American 
continent. The whole globe is divided into 
hourly belts, starting from the meridian of 
Greenwich. ° 


treet Telephones.—The Bell Telephone 

Company is to adopt in New York the 
plan developed by independent companies in 
Buffalo of attaching pay-station telephone-boxes 
to street poles, after the model of police call- 
boxes. It is said that little inconvenience is 
caused by the roar of traffic in the street, be- 
cause the head of the operator can be introduced 
into the box so as practically to shut out the 
extraneous noises. e 


Condor Problem.— Among the most 
interesting of American birds is the great 
vulture called the California condor, which 
rivals the famous condor of the Andes in size, 
averaging 4% feet in length and 10 feet in spread 
of wings. It nests in 
wild and inaccessible 
places in the mountains. 
Its eggs measure 4% by 
2% inches, and are very 
rare in collections. 
Prof. Vernon L. Kel- 
logg calls attention to 
the fact that this bird 
carries two mallopha- 
gan parasites which are 
common to it and to the 
two other great vultures 
of the American cordil- 
lera, the Andean condor 
and the king-vulture, 
whose combined range 
extends several thou- 
sand miles north and 
south. But the parasites 
are wingless, whereas the vultures represent 
three separate genera, of which the individuals 
are particularly non-gregarious. How, then, 
have they come into possession of identical 
parasites? Professor Kellogg believes that the 
explanation must be that the parasites infested 
an extinct common ancestor of the three related 
types of birds, and have persisted, practically 
unchanged, on its now divergent descendants. 
& 
M»~ Australian Observatory.—Lord Dud- 
ley, the Governor-General of Australia, 
has headed a movement for persuading the 
federal government to establish in Australia a 
solar observatory to act in concert with those 
now in operation in England, India and Amer- 
ica. It is pointed out that there is a great 
break in the chain of these observatories, ex- 
tending between California and India, and 
covering a distance of 150° of longitude. The 
proposed observatory in Australia would serve 
to fill this gap. Moreover, it would possess 
special value from being located in the southern 
hemisphere. With its aid a continuous series 
of observations of the sun, extending throughout 
the 24 hours, could be made. 
& 


reat Guns.—Sir A. Trevor Dawson makes 

this comparison to show the great strides 
made in modern ordnance in 45 years: In 1864 
the most powerful 12-inch gun was a muzzle- 
loader, 12 calibers long, weighing 23.5 tons, 
using a charge of 85 pounds of powder, and 
discharging a projectile of 614 pounds with a 
muzzle velocity of 1,300 feet per second. It 
could perforate 16 inches of wrought iron at the 
muzzle, and eight inches at a range of 6,000 
yards. In 1909 the 12-inch gun had become a 
breech-loader, 50 calibers long, weighing 70 
tons, using a projectile of 850 pounds discharged 
with a muzzle velocity of 3,000 feet per second, 
and capable of penetrating 52 inches of wrought 
iron at the muzzle, 37 inches at a distance of 
6,000 yards, and 17.5 inches at 24,000 yards. 

& 


he Nature of Solutions.—The chairman 

of the chemistry section of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science, 
Prof. Louis Kahlenberg, dwelt, at the recent 
Boston meeting, on the importance of recog- 
nizing that solutions are really chemical in 
character, and that there is no wide gulf sepa- 
rating the act of solution from other chemical 
phenomena. Benjamin Silliman, Sr., in 1837, 
regarded solutions as chemical compounds, and 
the chemical view predominated until 1887. 
Professor Kahlenberg thinks that the renewed 
study of solutions from the chemical point of 
view will greatly aid in getting a broader and 
more correct conception of the nature of chemi- 
cal action itself. It will be of particular service 
in unraveling questions in physiology. 





CALIFORNIA CONDOR. 
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The Ball-Bearing 
New Companion 


THE BALL-BEARING HUB 


of the drive-wheel on the New Companion 
Sewing Machine is only one of the many 
labor-saving features which help to lessen 
the burden of the family sewing and make 
the operation of this machine a source of 
pleasure and satisfaction. 


Our Illustrated Booklet 


will tell you about all the other special 
features of the New Companion Sewing 
Machines, and will also explain our system 
of selling direct From the Factory to the 
Home, by which we can make a large saving 
for each purchaser. 


A POSTAL-CARD REQUEST WILL BRING 
YOU THIS BOOKLET BY RETURN MAIL. 
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Style Hand Sewing Machine $11.75 

Style : Box Top, Five Drawers . : ‘ ‘ 17.75 

a. Style 1% Automatic Lift, Five Drawers . ; “ 20.75 
a2 Style 2% Automatic Lift, Seven Drawers . ‘ . 21.75 
> Style 3B Automatic Lift, Three Drawers . . ° 19.75 
+ Style 5B Automatic Lift, Five Drawers. @ * 20.75 
“2 Style 7B Automatic Lift, Seven Drawers . ‘ ° 21.75 
ao Style 10B Parlor Cabinet, Automatic Lift . e 24.75 
S Style 11B Chiffonier Cabinet, Automatic Lift ‘ ° 26.75 





af 







° 


We Pay the Freight At the above prices we deliver oe 


* the sewing machines, with the 

an of Style O, freight paid to any railroad freight office east of 

Colorado. For $3.00 extra we will deliver the machines, excepting 

Style O, freight paid to any railroad freight office in Colorado, New 

Mexico, Wyoming or Montana, or to any freight office west of 
these four states. SAFE DELIVERY GUARANTEED. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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Easter Post Cards At Wholesale Prices 


., 100 for $1.00, post-paid. Worth double the 
a i yents loot pee our adv. in March 8d 
Milford. N. ¥. 


a ng JOHN WILCOX, 6 Main Street, 


~ A Complete Electric t and Power Plant, 
including direct connected Gasoline Engine, 
‘1 Dynamo Set Switchboard and 16-cell Storage 
$230. Agent 
BATTERY 





. Day and night service. 
hi wanted in every county. 


—j| COMPANY, 1139 Fulton Street, Chicago 
M A If you have asthma let us tell 





ou about the success of the 

























Bear the script name of 
Stewart Hartshorn on label. 


Get “‘ Improved,” no tacks required. 
Wood Rollers Tin Rollers 
































Hose 
Supporter 


BOYS AND GIRLS. 
Easily attached. 

Holds fast. 

Does not tear. 

Consequently saves 


its cost many times 





CURRENT EVENTS 











he New British Parliament assembled 
February 15th, but the formal state open- 
ing was deferred until the 2ist, when there 
was the usual brilliant pageant, with King 


figures, and the King read from the throne the 
speech prepared for him by his Liberal advisers. 
Special significance was attached to the question 


be given to the adoption of the budget, or to 
the reform of the House of Lords and the 
restriction of its powers in legislation. 
+ 

jy Morttoene Choice.—The government 

chose the more conservative course. At 
the risk of offending its Nationalist and Labor 
allies, who were eager to proceed at once with 
the question of the powers of the House of 
Lords, it gave the first place in its program to 
the necessity of making arrangements at the 
earliest possible moment to deal with the finan- 


FOR BABY RASHES, 
Itchings and Chafings, Cuticura Soap and 
Cuticura Ointment are Worth 
Their Weight in Gold. 

The suffering which Cuticura Soap and Cuticura 
Ointment have alleviated among the young, and the 
comfort they have afforded worn-out and worried 
parents, have led to their adoption in countless homes 
as priceless for the skinand scalp. Infantile and birth 
humors, scalled-head, eczemas, rashes, itchings, cha- 
| fings, and every form of itching, scaly, pimply skin and 
scalp humors, with loss of hair, are speedily, perma- 














STAMPS (Gritha sraite'Co:; toledo, Onto. 








. If your family physician has 
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ELASTIC 
STOCKINGS 


Hundreds of physicians send 
us measurements and orders 
for their patients constantly. 
Show your doctor any Com- 
panion “ad” of ours, and ask 
him about us. Booklet, 
prices, self-measure direc- 
tions gladly sent free. 

Curtis & Spindell Co., Elastic 
Weavers, 201 Oxford St., Lynn, Mass. 


GREGORY’S 
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Have You Your 


“NATIONAL” Style Book? 


This Style Book is the most pleasing and 
the most instructive fashion book of the sea- 
son,—and it will prove the most delightful 
and satisfactory aid to you in securing your 
Summer wardrobe. 

Every desirable new style is beautifully 


, i : : 
deo. Write Lor MJulletin Y 108. Edward and Q Alexandra as the central | 2¢™tly and economically cured. [Adv. pictured and clearly described, everything for 
P. HAROLD HAYES, Buffalo, N. ¥. ween your comfort and pleasure is included,—and 


yet all you need to do to secure this valuable 
fashion guide is simply to write us that you 
want your copy. We will send it to you free 
by return mail. 














cial situation created by the failure of the ~.. 
budget in the last Parliament. Special Flower Seed Offer : 
° 50 cents worth for 10 cents ummer 
1 
s to the House of Lords, the King’s H Pail'cinnia, mixed, were Apparel at 
speech, in its closing paragraph, announced H Petunia, fine, mixed, °° Be. “NATIONAL” 

that proposals would be laid before Parliament, H Poppy, double, mixed, « Be. Prices. 
with all convenient speed, to define the relations i apo a finte” | og iesiieediiainihsiai 
between the two Houses of Parliament so as to ; ~ TSS = Style Book shows you 


secure the undivided authority of the House of 
Commons over finance and its predominance in 
legislation. These measures, the King added, 
should, in the opinion of his advisers, provide 
that the House of Lords ‘‘should be so consti- 
tuted and empowered as to exercise impartially, 
in regard to proposed legislation, the functions 
of initiation, revision, and, subject to proper 
safeguards, of delay.’? Later, in the course of 
the debate on the address, Mr. Asquith, the 
premier, announced that, apart from the finan- 
cial question and that of the relations between 
the two Houses, nothing would be introduced at 
this session. e 


r. Redmond, leader of the Nationalists, 
declared that his party had supported the 
government at the elections because the prime 
minister’s pledge on home rule was supple- 
mented by one still more important to Ireland, 








The aboveten packages by mail postpaid for 10centsin coin, 
together with our handsome calendar and our profusely illus- 
trated catalogue for 1910. th the above collection we will 
enclose a certificate worth 25 cents, 
If returned with §1 you may select 
seeds in packages or ounces the 
value of $1.25. 


J.J. H. Grego & Bo 
Marblehend, Mase. ” 


























all kinds of Ready- 
Made Apparel at 
Money-Saving Prices. 
Waists 

98 cts. to $7.98 
Ski 


kirts 
$1.49 to $14.98 
Dresses 

$3.98 to $29.98 
Tub Suits 

$4.98 to $16.98 
Misses’ Dresses 

$2.98 to $12.98 
Hats 

$1.98 to $14.98 
Hosiery 13 cts. to $2.49 
Neckwear 15 cts. to $2.98 


“NATIONAL” 
Tailored Suits m=: $10» $40 


Your choice of the beautiful new suits shown 





the abolition of the veto of the House of Lords. in this Style Book will be cut and made to your 
: own measure, from your own choice of over 460 

If the government would give assurance that new Summer materials. You need only select 
the style you think you would like, the material 


the veto bill would pass, Mr. Redmond prom- 
ised that his party would vote for the budget, 
but it was not willing to pay that price for 
nothing. On the first test vote, February 24th, 
on a proposed fiscal amendment, the Nationalists 
abstained from voting, and the government had 
a majority of 31. ° 


c Trust Case.—The hearing of argu- 
ments in the case of the government against 
the alleged anthracite coal combination was 
begun in the United States Circuit Court at 
Philadelphia, February 2ist. In this suit, 
which was entered nearly three years ago, the 
government charges the defendant corporations 
—coal companies and coal-carrying railroads— 
with having been for a long time parties to 
a general combination and conspiracy which 
stifles competition and obstructs commerce. The 
court is asked to enjoin the defendants from 
continuing their combination, and to declare 


null and void the acquisition of stock of coal | 


companies and railroads by the large coal- 
carrying roads. . 


— Riots at Philadelphia.—Follow- 





One Nursery Problem Solved 


Your children won't have to be 
urged to brush their teeth with 





COLGATE'S 


Sai=)=10))\ | 


Its delicious candy flavor makes 

its constant use a treat to every 
youngster. 

Cleanses thoroughly and aniti- 
septically, prevents the growth 

| decay-germs and counteracts 

| the effect of injurious mouth-acids. 

as Colgate’s efficiency acts as a body-guard 





Just 





you think you would like, we will make the suit 
to your measure, and guarantee it to delight 
you in every way. We take all the risk. 


The “NATIONAL” Policy 

Every “NATIONAL” Garment has the “NATIONAL” 
Guarantee Tag—our signed guarantee—attached. This 
tag says that you may return any ““NATIONAL”’ gar- 
ment not satisfactory to you and we will refund your 
money and pay express charges both ways. 

The ““NATIONAL”’ prepays expressage and postage 
to all parts of the world. 


With your Style Book we will send you sam- 
ples of materials for “National” Tailored Suits, 
80 please state the colors you prefer. . 


NATIONAL CLOAK & SUIT CO. 
219 West 24th Street, New York City 
Largest Ladies’ Outfitting Establishment in the World 
Mail Orders Only No Agents or Branches 





\DENTALTCREAM | 












| for Whooping 
Cough, Croup, 
Sore Throat, 





i trike of four or five thousand street- : . . 
: —Try them ng a ws . " . : against disease, so its pleasant flavor proves that a 
el - omen és aay eg for ge = “ druggy " taste is not necessary to efficiency. Coughs, Bron- 
HAVE THE - - wuts a, ee Wee “Used while chitis, Colds, 





MOULDED RUB- 
BER BUTTON 
AND VELVET GRIP STAMPED ON THE Loops. 


WORN BY CHILDREN EVERYWHERE. 


Can be bom anywhere, or sam- 

ple pair, children’s size (give age) 

mailed on receipt of 16 cents. 
GEORGE FROST GOMPANY, BOSTON, MASS., U. S. A. 

















Given to any Companion sub- 
scriber for one new subscription 





and 65 cents extra, postage in- 
cluded. Price $2.00, post-paid. 


serious rioting February 19th and for several 
days following, during which a number of cars 
were burned, one was destroyed by dynamite, 
and shots were fired at elevated trains. Several 
persons were killed and hundreds were injured 
during the rioting. e 


ete Assassination in Egypt. — 
Ghaly Boutros Pasha, the Egyptian pre- 
mier and minister of foreign affairs, was shot 


crime is the outcome of a movement for some 
time agitated by what is known as the ‘‘Young 
Egypt’? party for self-government by the 
natives. This movement, which has some 
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| 
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LIES FLAT/ 
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v, j 


The “a e W t h by a student February 20th, and died the next J 5 — 2 Send Postal for Descriptive Booklet. 
unior a Cc day. The assassin 1S a Nationalist, and his 42 inches of Cream in trial tube sent for 4 cents Cresolene Antiseptic Throat Tablets for the irritated 
throat, of your druggist or from us, 10c¢, in stamps 





COLGATE & CO., Dept. 25, 55 John St., New Yotk 
Makers of the Famous Cashmere Bouquet Soap 

















yousleep.” Diphtheria, Catarrh. 


Vaporized Cresolene stops the paroxysms 
of Whooping Cough. Ever - dreaded Croup 
cannot exist where Cresolene is used. 

It acts directly on the nose and throat, making 
breathing easy Tn the case of colds; soothes the 
sore throat and stops the cough. 

Cresolene is a powerful germicide, acting 
both as a curative and preventive in contagious 
diseases. 

It is a boon to sufferers from Asthma. 

Cresolene’s best recommendation is its 30 
years of successful use. 


For Sale By All Druggists. 


THE VAPO-CRESOLENE CO., 180 Fulton St., New York 
Leeming-Miles Building, Montreal, Canada 
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| points in common with the native unrest in| 
India, has been conducted with so much vio- | 
lence that, as in India, the government has | 
|found it necessary seriously to restrict the | 
| native press. The assassination of the premier | 
was in revenge for this and other acts of the | 
government. o 


ecent Deaths.—Count Udo von Stolberg- 
Wernigerode, president of the German | 
E Reichstag, died February 19th, aged 70.—— 
Suaranteed timekeeper, its mech- Gen. St. Clair Augustus Mulholland, who was 
aniem and adjustment produ- a “advanced from the rank of lieutenant-colonel to 
g exceptional close-timing. g | that of brevet major-general for his gallant sery- 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, @ ices during the Civil War, died February 17th, 
201 Columbus Ave. = Boston, Mass. jg aged nearly 71. For the last 18 years he had been 
SEREESE ESE BES S888 8 8 United States pension agent at Philadelphia. 


The “Junior” Watch is a 
small size, thin-model Watch that 
is the duplicate in size and ap- 
pearance of any of the high- 
priced, fashionable, thin-model 
watches now made for gentlemen. 
It has a slender, graceful case, 
in solid nickel, measuring but 134 
inches in diameter, and slips into 
the pocket easily and unobtru- 
sively. The new “Junior” is a 
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SUN PASTE 220%. 


A box of SUN PASTE ready mixed for use will give 
your stove the most beautiful mirror-smooth luster that 
you ever saw, and will polish the stove several times, 
because it goes so much further than so-called liquid stove 
polishes, which always settle out. It’s also the quickest 
polish known. 

Then, again, it is ABSOLUTELY DUSTLESS. 
Better try it next time. It is so perfect 
that it is well worth your while to prove 

it for yourself. 
Morse Bros., Props. RISING SUN Stove Polish, 
Canton, Mass., U.S.A. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illus-| 
trated weekly paper for all the family. 
Its subscription price is $1.76 a year, in advance. | 
Entered at the Post-Office, Boston, .-, a8 second- 
class matter. 


Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper, 
although ought pages constitute a complete issue, 
and all additional pages each week are a gift to 
the subscribers. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 


Payment for The Companion, when sent by 
mail, should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Ex- 
press Money-Order. When neither of these can be 
procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 


Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 


Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper. 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 


Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








SUPPURATION. 


S WITH so many of the phys- | 
ical ailments which afflict the | 
human race, it is now generally 
recognized that a boil or a carbun- | 
ele is really a battle royal between 
the cells which are our protectors 
and the germs which would be 
our destroyers. The little microbe the especial 
disagreeable office of which is to excite the 
formation of pus, is called in medicine the staphy- 
lococcus. When it gains entrance to the human 
body, it at once goes to work at its unpleasant 
industry. 

The immediate results are signals of distress 
which take the form of local inflammation, with 
its accompaniments of itching, swelling and burn- 
ing. These uncomfortable symptoms are a warn- 
ing to the leucocytes, or protecting blood-cells, 
that a colony of staphylococci has formed and set 
up a factory, and will presently do much damage 
to the surrounding country unless they can be 
checked. 

Dame Nature therefore hurries a great number 
of leucocytes to the spot, so many, in fact, that they 
are able to cut off the enemy from the surrounding 
tissue, and after starving them into submission, to 
throw them out. 

When a boil breaks and discharges, the inflam- 
mation at once goes down, and this is a sign that 
virtue has triumphed once more—the leucocytes 
have won. 

This particular cell seems to be endowed with 
almost human intelligence, as shown by its knowl- 
edge of what to attack, and when and where to do 
it. People who are suffering from certain weaken- 
ing diseases, such as Bright’s, are very prone to 
attacks of boils, and so are convalescents from 
exhausting illnesses, and, in fact, any one who is in 
a condition of lowered vitality from any cause 
whatever. A single boil will sometimes make its 
appearance because of some local irritation, as, 
for example, from the constant rubbing of the neck 
by a rough sweater. 

Never mind what may be the direct cause, or 
how good the general condition of the sufferer 
may seem to be, it is well to take that boil to the 
physician, who, if he sees it early enough, will prob- 
ably make efforts to defeat it, or at least to limit 
as far as possible the suppuration, or pus-forma- 
tion. Any efforts on the part of the patient to 
squeeze it are unwise; they will not help the boil, 
and may lead to local reinfection, resulting in a 
continuous crop of boils—the condition known as 
furunculosis, a most distressing affection, which 
may last for months, and may even run through a 
family or a school. 

The abortion of a boil in its early stages is often 
brought about by the injection of a little carbolic 
acid into it. This, or any other form of surgical 
intervention, is of course the province of the sur- 
geon, who will exercise the utmost antiseptic 
precaution to prevent local reinoculation. 








* 


AFTER HIS MAJESTY. 


HE second place is not often coveted, but in 

Russia royalty ranks so high that to the loyal 
subject it seems great honor to follow the Tsar. 
The government is eminently patriarchal, in 
theory, at least, and the Emperor must supervise 
as well as patronize the schools. At the Easter 
festival the pupils are treated with especial favor. 
Of this Mr. George Brandes, in his ‘‘Impressions 
of Russia,” gives such account as he had from a 
pupil of high standing. 

Young girls of the upper classes of the Imperial 
Girls’ School were driven in a long procession 
through the streets in the imperial carriages. 
The pleasure for them was only that of being 
allowed to take a drive in a stylish court carriage, 
with coachman and footman in the imperial livery. 
There was nothing special to be seen. 

The theory of this is that the Tsar stands in a 
sort of higher parental relation to all these chil- 
dren. When he once a year visits one of these 
schools,—to which only the children of the nobility 
are admitted,—it is a custom that, as a sign of his 
favor, he drops his pocket-handkerchief, and the 
girls all scramble for it, and it is torn in pieces, so 
that each one can get a fragment. 

He takes the most brilliant girl to the table, and 
tastes of the food of the institution. It is valued 
as the highest distinction when he gives one of the 
girls his plate with what is left upon it. It is the 
custom and usage for her to eat it with delight 
shown in all her features. 

Great was the astonishment of Alexander II 





when a young girl, a Pole, whom the Tsar had 
taken to the table, as being the most distinguished 
scholar of the institute, and to whom he had 
passed what was left of his meat and potatoes, 
nodded to a servant, and calmly gave him the 
Tsar’s plate to take away. 


* ¢ 


MAKING IT HARMONIOUS. 


N THE early days of travelling by stage-coach 
across the Rocky Mountains, the trip was likely 


| to be relieved of monotony by incidents of no 


ordinary occurrence. But the fatigue of the jour- 


| ney was apt to wear upon the nerves of the weak 


and the timid. Sometimes the passengers became 
so worn out as to lead to a suspicion of their sanity. 
The Rt. Rev. D. 8. Tuttle, in his “Reminiscences 
of a Missionary Bishop,” describes an instance in 
point. 


One forenoon the coach rolled into Denver, and 
the six horses came prancing up to the office of 
Wells Fargo & Company. A large crowd was 
assembled, as the incoming and the outgoing of the 
daily coaches were the great events for the town. 

‘AL the stop, the only passenger quickly threw 
open the coach door, leaped to the ground, ran 
hurriedly across the street, and turning a hand- 
spring, stood on his head with his heels up against 
a supporting wall. 

Several men followed him, quite sure that here 
was another passenger crazed by the long, sleep- 
less ride. One said to him, in a tone of sympathy, 
“Why, cap’n, what’s the matter?” 

Slowly coming to a me hone posture, the 
man answered, “Well, my friend, I’!l tell you what 
itis. This standing on my head is the only posi- 
tion which I haven’t been in during the last twenty- 
four hours in yonder coach, and I wanted to make 
the thing harmonious and complete all round.” 


* © 


A DISAPPOINTED MAN. 


R. HALLORAN surveyed the insurance agent 

with a dark and hostile countenance. The 
fact that one eye was concealed by a somewhat 
grimy bandage did not add to the attractiveness 
of his expression. 


“Haven't = made up your mind yet to insure 
with us?” —— the agent. “You told me I 
a call again in a few days.” 

“There was two of you at me to get an accident 
insurance per, ” said Mr. Halloran, breathin 
heavily. “ towla you and him both he» migh 
call in again, and he come firrst, day befoor yis- 
therday, and I insured wid his company. 

“That very night I met up wid Barney Casey on 
the way home, which was what I was expecting 
wud happen,” continued Mr. Halloran, raising 
himself by grasping the arms of his chair with two 
capable although scarred hands, ‘‘and whin we’d 
finished wid one another I was like this! 

“Vistherday morning I sent for the insurance 
chap, and says I to him, ‘Look at me,’ I says, ‘and 
istimate the damages and pay them.’ 

“He squirmed right out 0’ the door, saying ’twas 
no accident I’d had. 

“Now if meeting wid Barney Casey, afther 
Keeping out o’ his way for six months, is no acci- 
dent, I’m done wid insurance companies, and the 
sooner you lave this house the betther ’twill 
plaze me.” 


THE ONLY ORIGINAL. 


EORGE WASHINGTON was very small, 
very black, and very new to the life of the 
public school which he had just entered. His 
family had emigrated to the city from some un- 
known wilderness, and the officials of the school 
board had discovered little George, and brought 
him into line with the prospects of the higher 
education. It was his first day, and the teacher 
was trying to make him at home. 
“And so your name is George Washington?” 
said the teacher. 
“Yassum. Jorge Washin’ton.” 
“And I suppose you try to be as like him asa 
little boy can, don’t you?’ 
“Lak who, mam?’ 
“Like —— Washington.” 
The youngster looked puzzled. 
“Ah kain’t help bein’ lak Jorge Washin’ton,” 
he replied, stoutly, “ ’cos’ that’s who Ah am.” 


PASSED THROUGH. 


HEY had just got back from a trip abroad, 
says a writer in the Yonkers Statesman, and 
were telling some callers all about it. They had 
taken their motor, as the story abundantly shows. 
“And did you go through Berlin, too?” asked one 
of the callers. ‘‘I should just love to see Berlin!” 
“Did we, dear?” said the wife to her husband. 
“Yes,” replied the busy man, from behind his 
paper. ‘‘Don’t you remember we bought some 
gasoline there?” 
“And Paris—did you stop in Paris?” continued 
the caller. 
, Yan we, dear?” asked the wife of her better 
half. 
“Why, of course. Don’t you know we busted a 
tire there and had to have a new one put on!” 


* @¢ 


THE LOGIC OF THE CASE. 


HE arithmetic of the little girl in this story was 

faultless. She knew that two times zero 
equals zero, and she acted on the knowledge. 
But mathematics is not business, and the milliner 
was probably justified in declining to accept 
Mary’s logical conclusion. The incident is taken 
from the Delineator. 

“T want a hatpin,” said little Mary, as she gazed 
at the cushion full of sparkling ornaments on the 
milliner’s show-case. ‘‘How much is it?” 

“Oh, nothing,” returned the kind-hearted Mrs. 
Briggs, who remembered that Mary’s mother was 
one of her regular customers. 

“T’ll take two, then,” said Mary. 


* ¢ 


THE VICIOUS CIRCLE. 


HEN Donald came in from ‘school his face 

showed unmistakable signs of tears, and 
at the first symptoms of maternal affection they 
started to flow again. 


“Now, Donald boy, tell mother all about it. 
What’s the matter?” 

“Ze teacher she scolded me.” 

“Well, we'll try and forget that, won’t we? 
Never mind.” 

“But, muzzer, zat’s jes’ what she scolded me 
*bout. She said I never did mind!” 








“Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Den- 
tifrice”’ is the only true tooth powder for preventing 
deposits of injurious matter on the teeth. (Adv. 


BOYS 


We have given up the manufacture 
of our JUNIOR 4-foot aeroplane on 
account of the expense of boxing 
and expressage. Any boy can 
make the frame in a few hours. Send us 25 cents and we will 
send two propellers, equipment and full directions. 


WRIGHT AERO CO., - - Buffalo, N. Y. 














One of the Two Hundred and Forty Styles. 
Are you satisfied with your corsets ? 
You will be if you wear a Warner’s. 

Millions of women know of the revolution in corset de- 
signing through wearing Warner’s Corsets. Do you? 
Every pair is fashionable. There are two hundred 
and forty styles to select from, and you are in style 
if you wear a Waruer’s. 


Every pair, if properly selected and laced, is com- 
fortable, sitting, standing or walking. 


Every pair is guaranteed not to rust, break or tear. 
Rabber Button attached to 
Hose Supporters every pair. 


$1.00 to $7.00 per . Write for 
Booklet“C” on how to select and wear your corsets. 


The Warner Brothers Company, 
New York. Chicago. San Francisco. 


EVERY PAIR GUARANTEED 
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FREE. 40 U.S. for the names of 2 collectors 
and 2c. postage. Toledo Stamp Co., Toledo, 0. 
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Wind- 


Roughened Complexions 


are prevented or relieved by the 
application of soothing, healing 


VASELINE 


COLD CREAM 


IN CONVENIENT, SANITARY, 
PURE TIN TUBES 
(Contain No Lead) 

Different from others in that its base 

is Vaseline, which is entirely mineral 

and cannot turn rancid or decompose. 

So wonderfully absorbed by the pores, 

it cleanses, heals and beautifies; its 

daily use insuring aclear, healthyskin. 
This is but one of the twelve Vaseline Preparations 
that together form a safe and convenient medicine 


chest for the treatment of all the little accidents 
and ailments prevalent in every family. 


WRITE for our FREE VASELINE BOOK 


It tells you of the special uses for 





Capsicum Vaseline Pomade Vaseline 

Pure Vaseline White Vaseline 

Carbolated V: C. Vaseline 
holated V: Vaseline 

Vaseline Oxide of Zinc Perfumed White Vaseline 

Vaseline Cold Camphor Ice 





CHESEBROUGH MFG. CO., 
Proprietors of Every ‘‘Vaseline’’ Product 
7 State Street, New York 

London Office 
42 Holborn Viaduct 








CLASS PINS 


ano BADGES ror COLLEGE, 
vein SCHOOL, SOCIETY OR LODGE 


and one or two colors of enamel, Sterling Siiver, 
250 each, $2. 50 a doz. ; Silver Plated, 100 ea., 
$1.00 adoz. Special designs inPins or Badges 
made for any School or Society, at low prices. 
Send design for ‘ \ 
Bastian Bros. Co. 300 South Ave., Rochester, N.Y. 

















That one word sums 
up the advantages of 
buying Uneeda 


You're sure of their 
quality — sure of their 
flavor—swure of their 
goodness—sure of their 
cleanness and freshness. 
Be sure to say 


Uneeda 
Biscuit 
I 6 tte 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 


iscuit. 


(Never sold in bulk) 
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BY EFFIE RAVENSCROFT 





fate a woebegone kitten or a downtrod- 

den dog than she could have passed her 
husband on the street without noticing him. 
From the highway and the byway, the boule- 
vard and the alley, she gathered them in—the 
lame, the halt and the blind of the animal 
kingdom. 

She did not covet them for herself. She 
merely sheltered them and fed them—and loved 
them—until they acquired respectability and 
comeliness to such degree that some one among 
her friends fell captive and took them in. 

Dolores tried to explain to Jack that it was 
not exactly of her own volition she did this 
thing. And Jack, whose love for Dolores was 
great if his patience was not, understood and 
accepted the situation. But there came a time 
when, he assured himself, the limit had been 
reached, 

It was when the pensioners numbered five 
cats and four dogs, all so lacking in attraction 
that even to suggest their adoption were to 
offer insult. 

The small back yard of a small city house 
was tight quarters for the nine ravenous 
animals. Besides, the feelings of the neigh- 
bors were to be considered. So one morning 


cl ante no more have left to its 


DRAWN BY W. F. STECHER 








and brown ones met in a contest in which there 
was might on the one side and on the other 
only helplessness. And the brown ones won. 
For Jack, ‘‘Irish and proud of it,’’ realized 
that he was being given the retort courteous. 
A foolish smile crossed his face. Reaching 
down,—it was not far,—he took the insistent 
paw and shook it heartily. 

‘All right, old boy!’’ he said. ‘‘And I’ll 
go halves with you on the corn pone to-night.’’ 


USES OF BAMBOO. 

HE bamboo is a gigantic grass. Its jointed 
ii growth and manner of leafage are in evi- 
dence on this point. The plant is common 
throughout the East Indies, China and Japan. 
It is of very rapid growth, making a height of 
fifty or sixty feet in two or three months. In 
Sumatra it is reported to have grown two feet 
in twenty-four hours; this is at the rate of an 
inch an hour day and night. -In the pages of 
‘*Travels in Search of New Trade Products,’’ 
some of the uses to which this plant is put are 

enumerated and described. 
When it first shoots from the soil, it is cut 








like asparagus and eaten as a vegetable. The 
interior is beaten into pulp 
for paper; the exterior is 
slit into strips for the weav- 
ing of ropes, baskets and 
sieves, and for brushes and 
brooms. Ornamental and 
inlaid work is constructed 
from it, and the entire pole, 
from its combined lightness 
and strength, answers every 
purpose for which poles can 
be employed. 

The Dyaks of Borneo 
boil their food in bamboo 
cut into lengths of about 
two or three feet. These 
are placed over the fire in 
such a position that the 
joint of the bamboo does 
not come in contact with 
the fire, but rests upon the 
ground beyond. The fire 
is placed under the green 
and harder part of the cane, 
which, from its silicious 
coating, resists the action of 
the flame until the provi- 
sions are sufficiently pre- 
pared. A bundle of leaves 
placed in the mouth of the 
bamboo serves the purpose 
of the lid of an ordinary 
cooking vessel. 

The uses of the bamboo 
among the Chinese are so 
numerous as to entitle the 
plant to be called the na- 
tional plant of China. It 
grows naturally throughout 
the country, nearly up to 
the latitude of Peking, 
diminishing in size and 
strength as one goes north- 
ward. The tapering stems 





BLUE ORBS AND BROWN ONES MET IN A CONTEST. 


Jack steeled his heart and issued his mandate. 
And the same afternoon the wagon of the 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
drove up to Dolores’ back gate and she tear- 
fully delivered her protégés one by one, with 
her own tender hands. It was a woebegone 
wreck of sunny Dolores who met Jack that eve- 
ning. And Jack, feeling himself deeply injured 
thereby, forthwith issued another mandate. 

‘Now, Dolores,’? he said, ‘‘we’ll have no 
more of this, if you please. You’ll have to 
harden your heart, my dear. We certainly 
can’t have another experience like this.’’ 

His voice was gentle, but Dolores knew from 
experience that Jack was gentlest when most 
determined. She fully understood that it boded 
ill, net for her personally, but for the next 
dumb disturber of his domestic peace. So she 
hardened her heart and averted her eyes and 
closed her ears, and for a time all went well. 

But one bleak evening Jack stamped the snow 
from his shoes and entered his cheerful dining- 
room to find a huge and hairy beast in full 
possession of his hearthstone. 

Jack was cold and tired and hungry. Also, 
Jack was aman. So when his eyes fell upon | 
the unwelcome and appallingly ugly stranger 
they darkened ominously. 

“Dolores !’? he commenced, sharply. “Where 
did you get that eur? I'll — ”* but here anger 
curtailed speech. 

And here came an interruption. The ‘‘cur’’ 
walked with much dignity down the room, sat 
down in front of Jack, and painfully lifting 
one immense paw, extended it to the irate 
master of the house. 

Jack looked at the muddy foot and then past 
it, into the weary, beseeching eyes. Blue orbs 





are used for purposes that 
poles can be applied to— 
in carrying, supporting, 
propelling and measuring, by the porter, the 
boatman and the carpenter; in all cases where 
strength, lightness and length are requisites. 

The joists of houses and the ribs of sails, the 
shafts of spears and the wattles of hurdles, the 
tubes of aqueducts and the rafters of roofs are 
all made of bamboo. The leaves are sewn upon 
cords in layers to make rain-cloaks, matted 
into thatch, and used as wrappers in cooking 
rice dumplings. Cut into splints of various 
kinds and sizes, the wood is made into baskets 
and trays of every form and fancy, twisted into 
cables, plaited into awnings over boats, houses 
and streets, and woven into mats for the scenery 
of the theater, the roofs of houses and the casing 
of goods. The shavings, even, are picked into 
oakum, and mixed with those of rattan, are 
stuffed into mattresses. 

The bamboo furnishes material for the bed 
and the couch, pipes for smoking, flutes to aid 
in singing, curtains to hang in the doorway, 
brooms for sweeping, besides screens, stools, 
stands, sofas, and other articles of convenience 
and luxury in the house. The tapering tubes 
of the native organs and the dreaded instrument 
of the lictor ; the skewer to pin the hair and the 
hat to screen the head; the paper to write on, 
the pencil to write with, and the cup to hold 
the pencils; the rule to measure with, the cup 
to gage quantities, and the bucket to draw 

water; the bellows to blow the fire and the 
tube to hold the match; the bird-cage and the 
crab-net ; the life-preserver and the children’s 
toy; the fish-pole and sumpitan, or blow-gun; 
the water- wheel and trough; sedan, wheel- 
barrow and hand-cart, with scores of other 
machines and utensils, are one and all furnished 
by this magnificent grass. 





Courses in Civil, Mechanical, Electrical En- 
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University of Maine, Orono, Me. | 





— History 
Sciences,History 
moderate. George 


Water Supply 


No elevated tank 
to freeze or leak. 
Tank located in 
cellar. 60 lbs. pres- 
sure. The ideal fire 
protection. Fur- 
nished with Hand, 
Gasoline or Elec 
trie Pump. Write for Catalog “D.” 


Let our Engineers figure out your needs. 


LUNT-MOSS COMPANY, 43 So. Market St., Boston. 


Branch: 50 Church St., New York City. 





for a Houses, 











RBOSSASG 


Guaranteed for 10 years 


We have paid over to the National Surety 
Company of New York sufficient money to 
justify them in issuing a guarantee bond 
with every roll of Congo Roofing which we 
sell. In other words, the Surety Co. guar- 
antees to make good our guarantee, so you 
get double protection. 

The guarantee bond says in effect that 
—If your 2 or 3 ply Congo Roof wears out 
in less than fen years, you are entitled toa 
new roof without charge. 

Surely you will prefer a roofing which 
we stand ready to back up in this way as 
against one whose maker is only willing to 
say that it “ should last" ten years, but 
dares not back it up. 

Write us for a copy of this guarantee 
and we will send it to you free; and if your 
lawyer can find any loophole in it for us, 
we would like to know it. 


UNITED ROOFING & MFG. CO. 
582 West End Trust Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Chicago. San Francisco. 

















Tecshache uae 


Stops toothache iustantly—as soon ~$ =~ 
apply it. Stays where you put it and 
not spread in the mouth. Stops decay. 
There are imitations. Don’t take them. See 
} you get Dent’s Toothache Gum, atall 
druggists or by mail, 16 cen Dent’s Corn 
Gum, cures corns and i —7 16 cents. 
C. 8. DENT @ CO., 561 Larned 8t., Detroit, Mich. 





Sassy Bett“ 
ry ses | 
lows, Pres., 


base ball 
goodsare the 
standard 
among ball 
players. 

The Reach 
trade mark 
assures best 
materials — 
best workmanship. 


Car 


Guarantee 
is broad and absolutely protects the pur- 
chaser against imperfections. 
The Reach Base Ball Guide now on sale. 
10 cents from your dealer or by mail. 
Send for the free Reach Base Bail Catalogue. 








THE A. J. REACH CO., 1783 Tour St, Panapecemia, Pa. 


















(Old Grist Mill 
The Only Substitute. 


Wheat is the “staff of life,” and the other grains 
are alindst equally valuable in the maintenance 
of life and health. If grains when properly pre- 
pared and cooked are necessary as food, doesn’t 
it stand to reason that when suitably prepared 
they may be equally valuable asa drink? The 
only secret about Old Grist Mill is the process of 
making it—we frankly acknowledge indebted- 
ness to the grains for its chief virtues. 


150 to 200 C 
to the Pound . pred | 20 cents. 


POTTER & wasneeen, Boston, Mass. 





























reinforcement is used. 


on the boot. 





New York 


Century Soles are made of the toughest compound known. 
compounded and vulcanized that it will rebound when it strikes a hard sul 
stance rather than chip off, as the soles of an ordinary boot would do. 


Century Boots Are Cheapest 


because best—best in material, best in workmanship, and 
best for wear. Look for the name Century and Gold Cross 
When you want any high-grade satisfac- 
tory rubber boot or shoe, ask for the Gold Cross line. 
It insures you quality and service. 

If you can’t secure CENTURY Boots from your 
dealer, write us and send his mame, we 
will see that you are supplied. 


The Beacon Falis Rubber Shoe Co. 
Chicago 


If you had a pair of rubber boots made to order, you couldn’t 
have them made any better than 


The Century Boot 


(Gold Cross Brand) 


ae matter how carefully they were made, you wouldn't secure a better wear- 

ng boot. CENTURY Bootsare made of fine rubber—the best rubber produced 
in bike world. The vamp is made extra strong by forcing, under powerful 
hydraulic pressure, rubber into the best quality of canvas duck. To prevent 
cracking at the ankle (like ordinary boots boots) 


an extra pure gum, no-crack ankle 


This sole is so 
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Rollman Food Chopper 


bare. 
you can see when it is clean. 
minces food, utilizes ‘‘ odds and ends,’’ 
and makes them into dainty, tempting 
dishes, and will cut three pounds of 
meat a minute. 
ent sizes, furnished with every Chopper, 
including a cutter for making nut butter. 
Given to any Companion subscriber for one new sub- 

scription and 25 cents extra. 


Sent by express, charges in either case paid 
Shipping weight 5 Ibs. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
GROPP E PLETE L OIL ELLT O LIE OLLIE LOTT LOLI I LT 





No. 15. 


HIS Food Chopper ‘‘ opens like a 
book,’’ and all the interior is laid 
Not only is it easy to clean, but 
It quickly 


Four steel cutters, differ- 


Price of Food Chopper 
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THE STORE WHERE A DOLLAR GOES A LONG WAY. 


| Houghton & Dutton’s 


Spring Opening of 


NEW STYLES 


In Ladies’ Hats, Suits and Shoes 
FOR EASTER. 























No Other Extension 
Couch Like It. 


We invite New Englanders to Inspect our Stock of 


Al] MINIMUM of space required — Furniture Rugs Kitchenware 

43 2 maximum of comfort afforded. Beds and Bedding Wall Paper Pictures 

Closed, it is a Divan 27x72 inches. Carpets Window Shades Chine 

Extended, it forms a Bed 51 x 72 inches. Talking Machines Pianos Silverware, Etc., Etc., 


The surface of the extended Bed is perfectly level and both 
sides of the mattress are of equal thickness. You can’t 
get that in other kinds. The head and foot boards run clear 
across, and keep mattress, pillows and covers in place. 

To open or close The Climax, it is only necessary to press 
the foot lightly on a lever. Made of the best material, to stand 
long and constant usage. The National wire fabric is sup- 
ported at each end by a row of fine spiral]springs, giving 
perfect comfort and security. 

Don’t buy any couch till you see a Climax. For sale 
by the leading house-furnishers. In case you cannot obtain 
it from your regular dealer, please notify us and we will see 
that you are supplied. 


Write for illustrated descriptive folder if you are 
thinking of buying a Couch. 


U. S. SPRING BED COMPANY, Springfield, Mass. 


Before purchasing their SPRING Household Needs. 








We can please you both in quality and price 


Remember, too, our motto, that 


“IT PAYS TO PAY CASH.’’ 


Purchases of $1.00 up delivered Free in Boston and Suburbs. 
Purchases of $5.00 up delivered Free to all parts of New England. 


Houghton & Dutton Company, 


Tremont and Beacon Streets, Boston. 
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‘it makes the best 





‘bread you have” 
ever baked or. 


your money will GREENE: Ss 


be refunded. WARRANTED 


|| SYRUP "TAR 


CURES COUGHS AND COLDS 
YOUR DRUGGIST WILL REFUND 
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ave Wess i EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO., YOUR MONEY IF IT FAILS TO CURE 
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